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One , in advance, 83.00. 
Terms { Single copies, Ten Cents. 


FOR SPELLING-MATCHES. 


Henkle's Test Spelling - Book 


IS THE BEST. 


Over 4000 Difficult Words 


PRICE 35 CENTS. 


For sale by Booksellers ; or will be sent by mail post-paid 
on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


WILSON, HINKLE & 
Cincinnati and N. Y. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Agent, 
3 School Street, BOSTON. is 


Custom Shirts. 


We have pleasure in announcing to our friends and cus- 
tomers that we have organized, im our own workshop, a 
department for the manufacture of 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 


Orders will now be taken in our Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment, and we give the assurance that no pains shall be spared 
to have them executed promptly and in a satisfactory man- 
her,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 
that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


BEST SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Just made up in present styles, from the choicest imported 
materials, at retail, at fair by the 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
B. YORK CITY, have just ined 9 new edition of their 

_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of GreeK and Latin 
sics, best Books and Mars on ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, His- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, ORIENTAL, Germanic, RoMANCE, SLAVIC, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 
{ useful and in ened uide for ev hilolog- 
ical scholar and library. Hie 5 


e er, 77, University Place, 

assortment of Literature, 001 Books. etc. 

B talogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

of Liseratare, 25 cts. per annum for post- 

ent for Revue onde inci 

Period: deux and all the princi- 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, No. 18 Arch St., 
BR = by Office of the New England Jour. of Education. 
REWSTER & KNOWLTON, Naturaiists and Mineral- 
Tonite in —_ Fossils, Bird-Skins, 
4 upplies, Objects o atural History, etc. 
Colleges, Schools, and 'T supplied. d 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
§@™ All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
Brotuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 4 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wyws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law —Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music— Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 
CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


N. Y. For cata- 
rown. D.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clint 
logues address the President, 5. G. 


HeOwARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancsron, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. . M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


[ows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D. 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


a logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMan. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 
UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrgr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Ng A.M., Dean. 
College 4 Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
cng Db, Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicinz —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 162z 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


G XRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
De ents organized: 
Goll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. MAGILL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


G CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, J: Cummins, 1).D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc.. address the President. _ 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Y and information address F. B. Dexrer, Secretary. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA LAW ‘SCHOOL.— Law it of 
Columbia College. For circulars address . T. W. 
Dwicnt, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y 
AW SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College. For 
circulars address H. A. Morrit, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 


NION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
__For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


ALE COLLEGE — Law Department. Address 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
AusTIN Fuint, JR., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O. | For circulars and information, address 
J. A. THacxer, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rosr. S. 
Newton, M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. . 
y, 108 Boylston street, Boston, 
EW YORK HOMCEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 
NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Prof C. 1. Panban, 406 East sth st. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGrers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. _ 


YALE COLLEGE, — Medical Department. Address 


Prof. C. A. New Haven, (‘onn. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuraneg, LL.,D- Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—<cientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SamMuEL KNEELAND, 


of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N_Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College Address Prof. G J Brush, New Haven, Ct. 


oBoc:. OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. ( HANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


W ABEEE ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific School, L. S. Prine 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof ©. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Borns, Prest. 


hy pe COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WettinG, LL D., Pres’t. 


Periry COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


TuUrTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’t. Address Prof. E. Fay. 


IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemi 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


Uy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Str-ie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, LLD., of Faculty of ~cience. 


Wh» COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For! 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNB. ~ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucses, D.D., Pres. 


Oct-see FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brake y,Ph. D. 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- | 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New ; 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Sister Epitu, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. y. 


Ss. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, j. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 
PAciFric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land (al. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Avams ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass Founded by 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. ie 
Cor. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Estab'ished in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Brny. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


(PREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. 
Preparatory Department of Bost Prepares 
students of both sexes for any ge) First-class Musical 


and Commercial departments ARev. F. D. 
LEE, Principal. 


HUNGER SLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

“Lhe uF Mion given for any College, or Poly- 

tor West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat- 


t 

GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 

pursuits. Cc. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. Ag 


[ELINOIS COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, lil. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SturTEVANT, Princ. 


MUL WAUREE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College—prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address A. Marx- 
HAM, Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn, A Home Schoo! for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorns instruction. Captain J. 
Bucktyn, A. M. ‘ 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stespins, A.M. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipmenis for Classical and Scientific 

study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and Exocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress. 
Petrersitaa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 

MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 1§ Zz 


Special Educational Nofices. 


4 


HARVARD UM YERSITY 
P DIVJ SCHOOL. 


This School is open, on equal term: to persons of all de. 
nominations, and the mext term will n September 30. 
Information in regard to andYcuniary aid, will 
be sent on application to Profw#Rr Stearns, D.D., o. 


all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
ior instructors. Send for catalague A Prof. H. 
Principal. 


Prof. E. J. Younc, Cambridge, Mass. 16 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Berkshire County, Mass. 
Every facility for thorough College education. 
ee given annually to aid indigent students. 
ext examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 

For catalogues or additional information apply to the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 

Williamstown, Mass., March 1, 1875. 12 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Chemistry.—In general Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 
Quantitative Analysis, or Mineralogy, from July 8 to Aug. 19. 
Fee, $25 00. Address inquiries and applications to Prof. : 
P. Cooxe, Cambridge, Mass., before June 1. 


Botany.—In Phaenogamic Botany, by Assist. Prof. G 
L. Goopa.e, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In Cryptogamic Bot- 
any, by Asst. Prof W. G Fartow, from July 8 to Aug. 109. 
The first course at the botanical laboratory, ‘ ambridge; the 
second at some place on the seashore. Fee for each course, 
$25.00. Address Prof. Goopass and Prof. Fartow, at the 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, before June 1. 

Geology.—At a camp near Cumberland Gap, Ky., from 
july 1to Sept. 1. Fee, # 50-00 including the use of camp 

xtures. Address Prof. N. S. SHater, Cambridge, Mass., 
before June 1. 13 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, ‘ ontracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 


SPECIAL LECTURER*—Cuas. J. McCurpy, LL.D., 
Life Insurance. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
Hoprin, D.D., |.L.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FaRNHAM, 
M.D.. Medical Juris. F. H. Bstrs, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. roth, 1875. 
Terms $go per annum; $330 in prizes are annually ede 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCI»> 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 

tr Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 

begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 

is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 2:st, 1*75. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROF ESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 

Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LLINDSLEY, Dean of the 

Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, S. T.D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. ‘ 
. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 

- S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The pian of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Eugineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. ivil Engineerm; Mining Engineering; 111. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. + ersons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue anv 
oe branches taught in School, without previous exam- 

ion. 

_ Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

apply to DR. 

1 


For further information and for catalogues, 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 


prom land Advanced C has been ished 
special! classes of students & 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching i the 
lic schools of Rhode Island. Cre x al 


Address, for Circular or information, 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. s., 
Providence, R I. 


R 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Thorough instruction is here given, First, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the blic schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen f 
age, and must declare thei intenti teachi zim th 
public schools of — 


The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P.M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


D. APPLETON & 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
Publications in New England. at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 

Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Tenchers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text~Books. s 

The attenticn of ‘Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications : 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 


itis the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ne: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 


Perspective Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
Manual 

Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
press ) 


Besides the graded course, there will be sett courses, 
embracing Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds wT: 

Altheugh but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing Books was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflectéons and 
ples of the Language 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes. 

Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 

ar. 

Markness’s Cicere’s Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 

many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 

our country, and is already in use in every State of the 

Union, and indeed, in nearly all our i ica] institu- 

tions of every grade, both of school and college. 


A Popular Series of Geographies. 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell's Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—‘ hemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our “‘ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 

D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Or 
Wm. HENsHAw, Agents for New England, 
J. S. Haves. 22 Hawley St., 


“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large D'ctiovary.” 


—Hon. Charics Sumner, 


Testimony from High Authority. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, ) 
Washington, Feb. 17,1875. 
Gentlemen : 

The report having been made that Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion 
of Woreester’s, I take occasion to say that so 
Jar as the Library of Congress is concerned, 
Webster has never been followed in orthog 
raphy in printing its catalogues, reports, 
or any other documents. On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster intro- 
duced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by Worcester and the usage of 
all great English writers. 

Very respectfully, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 


Librarian of Congress. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


15 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of JouRNAL, 
- - - - - - - - $1.2 
In cloth and paper sides, - - : - a 


Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 

mitted with the order. Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, | 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications: 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academie 
wholly rewritten, with more than 400 illustrations, many o 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if 
desired for examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual! of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geo.ogical History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schoois of Science. By 
James D Dana, LL D., Siiiiman Professor ef Geology and 
Natural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,c00 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Jhoroughly much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Danret W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. Numereusly iliustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.’’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English Orthography and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster’s Dictionary. By James SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. We tcxker, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. F exible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Pubsic Schools. (Re- 
vised from ‘ First Steps in Music.’”?) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 certs. Kook Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. K Catucart, M.A. 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Wittiam Swi Ton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 =. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 


Colleges. By Joserx Fickuin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cioth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt. of $1.00, if 


desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, . - Price 25 cents. 


Second Reader, 124 pages 40 
Third Reader, 160 pages. 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Vifth Reader, 336 pages, $1.20 


A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mai.ed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. Special circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on appiication. 


SPENCERIAN COP)-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz 
I. The Shorter Course, ‘ $1.20 
Il. Tracing Course, . 1.80 
Ill. Common School Series, 1.80 
IV. Exercise Scries, ‘ 1.80 
Vv. Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, 1 80 
VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. : 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


\@ THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with- 
out charge on aplication. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New Yor 
133.& 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 
England States, care of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 
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human suffering, sound a warning note. 
out that we have been unduly stimulating the nervous 


ted parents, in our nerve-stimulating climate, produces 
disease. Precocious children are numerous, but the 
number of them that live to be healthy men and women 


While the delicate little brain is by the very cir- 


cumstances by which it is surrounded morbidly active, 
we add fresh incitements, and the result is either mer- 
ciful death or a series of neuralgic women and paralyzed 


The physicians, true to their pledge to relieve 
They point 


system. They urge upon easily anxious parents, the 
necessity of less study and of keeping the children from 
school till they are older. 

The whole community is aroused. The school com- 
mittee by strict resolutions prohibit the girls from 
carrying on any study at home, thereby giving them 
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Paul Revere’s Ride.* 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of that midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five. 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry-arch 

Of the North-Church tower, as a signal light— 
One if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said good-night, and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison-bar, 

And a huge black hulk that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend through alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Tiil in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack-door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the church, 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the beifry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade— 
Up the light ladder, slender and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the quiet town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed on the landscape far and near, 
Then impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the old North Church, 

* This fine poem of Longfellow’s brings so vividly to mind the scenes of April 
19th, 1775, that we publish it on this centennial anniversary. A careful study of 
its historical features will reward teachers and pupils, and may lead some to travel 
the road which leads from the “Old North Church” to ‘Concord town.” —Zd. 


It was one by the village clock 

When be rode into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weather-cock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm— 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear— 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness, and peril, and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beat of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


The Other Side. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


It must be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for a 
foreigner to understand the influences at work upon the 
average American child, or the result of those influences. 
Foreigners see and comment upon American children 
and their peculiarities, and recommend with their usual 
air of condescension, that they should be put under a 
more judicious restraint. The advice seems plausible 
enough, and with our usual headlong impetuosity we 
attempt the same kind of “ hedging in” used in Europe, 
only to find the exuberant mental and nervous activity 
giving us checkmate in far more objectionable ways 
than those against which we were combating. 

Again, the nervous susceptibility of the children, 
played upon by the ambition of their nervously constitu- 


only more time and opportunity for Mrs. Southworth, 
Miss Braddon, and Charles Reade, and make the way 
easier for them to go to evening theatre or opera-bouffe. 
The terrified parents keep their little ones out of 
school till they are eight or nine years old, as they 
would keep them out of a small-pox hospital, and what 
is the result? 

It is of this last case that I wish to speak, and to 


show that the argument has a silver, as well as a golden 
side. 
It is undoubtedly true that many parents send their 


children to school too early, but it is also undoubtedly 
true that many keep them out too long. No child of 
four should be forced to read, or add and subtract ; but, 
on the other hand, no child should be allowed to attain 
the age of eight without learning to read. I base the 
latter statement upon the nature of the mind itself and 
its natural process of development. 

In the first place if a child at eight years cannot 
read, some one must read to her, and the chances are 
that the kind of reading selected will be above the 
stage of mental development attained by the little one. 
If she reads herself, she will naturally read stories she 
can understand. But more: 

It is undoubtly true that learning to read is one of 
the most difficult things we do mentally, just as acquir- 
ing the art of balancing the body in an upright position 
is one of the most difficult physical feats we are called 
on to accomplish. 

But nevertheless, by the time a healthy child has lived 
in this world eight years, its mind in its capacity for 
thought has already passed the stage at which it would 
have been all it could wisely do to learn the forms of 
the letters and their sounds, and to synthesize the 
sounds into words. It has also passed the stage at 
which the numbers should be learned, and simple com- 
binations of addition and subtraction should be made ; 
and it is annoying to her to be set at such simple work, 
when she is able to do work requiring more thought. 
Moreover, she must, because of her inability to read, be 
classed with others who do not, and must therefore be 
placed with girls younger than herself whose mental 
processes are slower. 

The whole effect on the mind of the child is un- 
healthful. Her understanding is apt to be over-cultiva- 
ted. She can suggest to her teacher the probable 
motive which led to the abdication of the Emperor of 
Brazil, but she cannot form a single letter, nor has she 
any conception of number. 

I submit that this state of things is radically wrong. 
As the teacher with keen mental eye, trained by years of 
professional labor, looks into that mind, she sees it, as it 


were, all awry. The reasoning faculties are out of their 
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proper proportion, and the whole machine has been as 


| In searching after wild flowers and noticing their va- 


it were, wrenched by an unskillful hand. It jars, and rious habits of growth and peculiarities of structure, 


skips stitches. 


one is conscious of an interest and enthusiasm quite 


No fact needs at present to be more impressed upon distinct from the sentiment of admiration inspired by 
American parents than this: as they give to their/the high-bred beauties of the green-house and garden. 
children physical food to correspond with the growth of These are the children of civilization, marking the 


the health, and the strength of assimilation of the 
digestive organs, so they should place before them 
intellectual food suited to their stage of intellectual 
development. The most simply written Greek, Roman, 
or English History is no food for a young child. On 
the other hand, Natural History is proper food at a 
very early age. What the child shall be taught at first, 
or at what time, is not to be decided by the fancy of the 
child, or the caprice of the parent or instructor. There 
is a natural and proper order of development of the 
human mind. The studies to be pursued, and the time 
of taking them up, are to be decided only by the most 
profound investigations of the greatest minds at work in 
the science of education. 

The practical moral is—in trying not to send your 
children to school too soon, let us be sure that we do 
not keep them out too long. 


Spring Flowers. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 


March, notwithstanding its being numbered in the 
calendar as one of the months of Spring, is generally 
Winter to all real intents and purposes. But during its 
latter days a slight relenting of its severe mood is dis- 
cernible, so that an attentive observer of the signs of 
the times may spy out here and there, in sheltered cor- 
ners, a few tender blades of green thrusting themselves 
up through the coverlet of dead grasses that has served 
to keep the roots warm and thus fitted them for this 
early commencement of activities. In April, the actual 
work of regeneration goes forward with unresting order, 
though no Spring is ever in haste in New England. In 
its most northern portions, where the winters are more 
intense and unvariable, nature is less methodical and 
slow, and hastens into verdure and bloom as soon as 
the snowdrifts disappear. 

March has no wild flower of its own, and so fulfills 
its mission of preparing the way for a creation of beauty 
it can never hope to see, though even under its admin- 
istration those who become impatient may discover, by 
searching in the proper hiding-places, the pink-tipped 
buds of the Trailing-arbutus, ready to expand at the 
snfficient invitation of the sunshine. 

The first free-will offerings of the season are the 
blossoms of the alder, birch, and willow, that unfold 
while the branches are yet leafless, and droop in soft 
plumes and tufts, dancing in every wind that blows. 
About the middle of April, or a little later, the Trailing- 
arbutus is in full bloom, but it quickly spends its per- 
fection, only tarrying long enough to catch a glimpse of 
May. It grows in pine woods, and on sunny hill-sides 
where shrubs aud thickets afford a protection against 
cold winds. Itis a creeping plant, with rusty, fibrous 
stems, and round or heart-shaped leaves. The flowers 
are small and clustered, varying from deep pink to white. 
The stems rest lightly in the soil, and rove hither and 
thither. lifting their treasures to the air and sun, till the 
withered grass and dry moss are inlaid with the exqui- 
site blossoms and leaves. Nothing can be imagined 
more fascinating than its appearance thus in the first 
flush of its loveliness. New Englanders regard it as 
the fairest flower of the whole year, and seek for it every 
spring with unfailing affection and delight. 

The Liverwort ( Hépatica ) is equally early, and where 
it is well known enjoys a nearly equal share of popular 
favor. The blossom is purplish-blue, fading to white, 

and opens almost as soon as it peeps from the ground. 
The old leaves still remain about the roots to shield 
from danger the little flower that will not wait, while 
the new ones appear some time later. 


progress of culture and refinement, demanding the ut- 
‘most devotion of art and labor, which they reward by 
their exaggerations of form and color, conscientiously 
|paying their debts, and loving those that love them. 
But the wild flowers, asking only for a share in the gen- 
eral gifts of life, offer themselves alike to the whole 
world as a joyful inheritance, and so excite a deeper 
sympathy in the mind, and kindle happier fancies in the 
imagination ; seemingly, more “ akin to human things.” 

When you go out to gather the Trailing-arbutus you 
will probably see the Shad-bush putting out its white 
blossoming in lavish display, while the leaves, with less 
energy and courage, remain yet longer wrapped in their 
warm, downy coats. With the arrival of May the flow- 
ers come trooping forth in rapid succession on the bor- 
ders of woods and meadows, so that each day is as the 
turning of a new page, bringing more radiant illumina- 
tions to view. Violets spring up in great abundance, 
several species of blue, and two of white, being very 
common. The blue Violet witha yellow eye( V. pedata) 
growing in high sandy pastures, is perhaps more uni- 
versally admired than any other of the tribe, but it lack 
the delicacy and depth of color which distinguish those 
growing in the more moist soil of the lowlands. A yel- 
low Violet ( V. pubescens) is more rare and must be 
sought after in secret places. It grows quite tall, on a 
slender, branching stem, and is very handsome with its 
showy blossoms and large, heart-shaped downy leaves. 

One of the favorites of the season is the Solomon’s 
Seal, a pretty, low-growing plant, with its stem clasped 
midway by two broad, shining leaves, and at the summit 
surrounded by a profusion of tiny white flowers. It is 
sturdy and upright, and endures being gathered with 
admirable equanimity. In this respect it differs most 
satisfactorily from the Anemone and Bellwort that are 
usually found inhabiting its neighborhood. These are 
so extremely reserved and sensitive that they resent the 
least handling by a speedy shrinking up and dropping 
of their petals. The little Star-flower (77rientalis) is 
also fashioned with the utmost fragility and sensitiveness. 
Its large, thin, veiny leaves are borne in a terminal 
whorl, from the center of which the thread-like, almost 
invisible stems proceed, each bearing a single, white, 
star-shaped blossom. So slight is its support that it 
seems to float on the air, an actual star in space. 

Among the earliest arrivals is the Cowslip, having 
its home in wet meadows. Sometimes it is seen in run- 
ning brooks, swaying with the movement of the rippling 
waters, its deep golden hue vieing with that of the Dan- 
delion on the grassy margins. 

The Columbine, Corydalis, and Saxifrage agree in 
choosing the same location, preferring bleak, exposed 
places. They may occasionally be found in neighborly 
association on the top of-high rocks, where a sufficient 
depth of soil has collected for them to take root and 
thrive. The Columbine fluttering on its breezy eleva- 
tion, offering its gold and scarlet nectaries to the wan- 
dering bee, is the most brilliant of the fraternity, but 
the little Saxifrage, with its erect stem and compact 
crown of white, is the most attractive. The Corydalis 
is pale, and droops with a languid, dreamy air, as though 
it had been called too soon from its slumbers, and its 
health were impaired by the severities of its situation 
There exists a remote family connection between this 
and the Dicentra of the garden, but the resemblance is 
not striking. 

One of the most beautiful of the spring visitants is 
the Dog’s-tooth Violet. It is singularly misnamed, 
since it belongs to the Lily family, and presents no like- 
ness to the Violets. Each flower-stem grows from a 
distinct bulb, and is sheathed near the base by two long, 
|spreading leaves, showy and lustrous, mottled with 


brown. The bell-shaped blossom nodding at the sum- 
mit, is yellow variegated with pale brown. It inhabits 
swampy lowlands, where it may sometimes be discovered 
in profusion. 

As May progresses, here and there in low, moist 
meadows, the pretty little Bluets cluster in populous 
communities, while the Buttercup and Five-finger, unat 
tached to special localities, flourish almost everywhere. 

Soon the earliest Rose shows its flushing face on 
some thicket’s edge by the side of the social Cranesbill ; 
above them the Cornel shakes out its clouds of white, 
and at their feet the Strawberry spreads its exuberant 
tangle. 

Now, two members of the Orchis tribe may be found 
by those who want their acquaintance. They wait to 
be sought out in retired haunts, being more conserva- 
tive in habit and less fond of congregating in crowds 
than many of their contemporaries. The curious, pur- 
ple Lady’s-slipper dwells in the seclusion of shady woods, 
and the Swamp-pink ( Arethusa ) display sits lovely blos- 
som in the deceitful vicinity of bogs and ditches. 

As June advances nearer, deeper and fuller the tides 
of bloom gather, sweeping over the orchards and sub- 
merging them in floods of color and fragrance, prophetic 
of coming fruitage ; for May contains the hope of au- 
tumn, and is the oracle of promise for the seed-time and 
harvest of the whole year. 


The Moral Element in Education. 


A Paper read by Rev. J. H. Worcester, D.D., before the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Jan. 2ad, 1875. 


(ConTinvED FROM No, 15.] 
Nor is it for his own guidance alone that the teacher 


needs this knowledge. He needs not only to know the 
laws of human nature, but to teach them. 

Itisin the pupil ; proven to do for himself what no one 
can do for him. His own high purpose, his own fixed 
resolve, and intelligent and determined will to make the 
most of himself and the best of himself, can not be dis- 
pensed with, if the best ends are to be attained. 
Hence, not formally, perhaps — yet perhaps he ought, 
formally, to teach them to those of proper age—but in- 
cidentally, as occasion arises, the teacher should in- 
struct his pupils in the laws of their own being, — how 
certain habits affect the physical health, — how certain 
habits affect the intellectual powers,—how certain habits 
affect the moral well being of man,—how certain habits 
of thought even, if I may be pardoned the expression, 
demoralize the brain. 

Especially should these things be taught to the more 
advanced pupils. They have a right to know them. 
“T have written unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong,” says an apostle. And young men ave strong 
—strong for self-culture — strong, and at the same time 
plastic. 

The young child is plastic, but not yet strong. He 
has not, as yet, the intelligence to comprehend the laws, 
nor the force and persistency of will to apply the knowl- 
edge if he had it. He is plastic, but others must 
mould him. 

The mature man, on the other hand, is strong but not 
plastic. He studies, perhaps, the laws of his own 
being, but only to find that his study is too late. His 
health, it may be, is already ruined. His _intel- 
lectual and moral habits are already fixed, and not 
easily changed. If he would mould himself he is no 
longer plastic as he once was. His opportunities, too, of 
self-culture are gone by, at least the best of them. His 
relations in life are already determined—his occupation 
chosen — a dependant family calls, perhaps, for all his 
efforts. It is too late. But with the more advanced 
pupils of our public schools, it is neither too early nor 
too late. They are not yet entangled with the fixed re- 
lations of life. Nor are they too old to be moulded. 
They are yet plastic ; they are also strong—strong, that 
is, for self-culture, of comparatively mature judgment 
to see and appreciate what concerns their own well- 
being, as at an earlier age they could not. They have 
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also no longer the infirmity of a child’s will. They are 
now capable of forming and holding themselves reso- 
lutely to purposes, and under the influence of these 

urposes, of training themselves to those habits on 
which their future well-being depends. It is a sad, sad 
pity they should not “ know, at least in this their day, 
the things which belong to their peace” — that they 
should be left to find out the laws of their own well- 
being only by the penalties of transgression, when now 
itis too late to escape them for themselves—too late, per- 
haps, to avoid transmitting a physically, or mentally, or 
morally, perhaps even a physically, avd mentally, and 
morally enfeebled, diseased, and corrupted nature to 
their children after them. 

Surely the study of his own nature, and of that na- 
ture as plastic, yet subject, in the moulding, to invaria- 
ble laws, should be a part of the education of every 
pupil, as soon as he attains sufficient maturity. 

Meanwhile the teacher will find invaluable aid, and 
more and more as the pupil advances in years and ma- 
turity, in the earnest codperation of his pupils, if these 
pupils know themselves, if they know these laws of their 
own well-being by which the teacher’s efforts for them are, 
or ought to be guided, if they know that all which he 
requires is for their good, and how it is for their good. 
And here it is wisely provided that while the younger 
pupils, who can not understand, take more readily on 
trust, the older, who will no longer take on trust, can 
understand. 

But knowledge, important as it is, is not enough. To 
suppose it so was the old error of Socrates, who having 
discovered that vice is always ruinous to those who prac- 
tice it, supposed that if all men could know this they would 
be virtuous. Experience shows, alas! that it is far other- 
wise. The urgency of a present temptation is often 
more effective than the apprehension of a distant dan- 
ger, or a distant good. Especially is this the case with 
the young, to whom the present is very real, the future 
very distant and very vague. 

For this reason, and for others, if the pupil can do 
for himself what no other can do for him, and if for 
this reason it is necessary to secure the codperation of 
his own intelligent will, it is equally true that others can 
do for him what no pupil can do for himself. This is 
the whole rationale of education. On this ground the 
young are taken in hand by their elders, and trained. 
The very purpose of his will to make the most of him- 
self, can only be ,formed in view of adequate mo- 
tives, and these motives may be presented by others, 
long before the pupil could see them for himself. This 
purpose, too, can only be accomplished by the use of 
means in which the experience of others must instruct 
him. His education, indeed, must begin before he has 
either the intelligence to choose the ends to be sought, 
the methods by which they must be attained, or the 
power of will to hold himself to them when chosen. 
The purpose of the teacher for him must take the place 
of his own purpose for himself, the teacher’s guidance 
of his own self-direction, while his own fickle and yet 
immature right will must be supplemented by the teach- 
er’s firmness and authority. And this process must 
continue till the maturing and instincted intelligence 
and right will of the pupil make it no longer needful— 
till the pupil merges in the student, and the master in 
the teacher. 

Of this office of the teacher, then, still looking at the 
subject inits moral aspect, what is the rationale? Aris- 
totle defines virtue as the habit of right action This 
definition, if not wholly correct, contains important 
truth for the teacher’s use. His business is to train 
his pupils to habits of right action, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. Even in the domain of in- 
tellect, it is not the knowledge the pupil acquires alone, 
which is to do him good. It is the habit of acquiring 
knowledge, the habit of valuing knowledge, and the 
power that comes of a disciplined mind, of right intel- 
lectual habits, 

Especially is this true in all the domain of morals, 


It is not the knowledge of what is right, merely, that 
the pupil needs—though with this, in the main, our sys- 
tems of moralsend. It is the established habit of right 
action, which the pupil needs to acquire. It is the 
habit of right action to which the teacher is to train 
the pupil. It is the habit of right action to which the 
teacher is to instruct the pupil how to train himself. 
He is to show how action grows insensibly to habit, 
and how, by establishing or by rooting out habits, a man 
has power to change, as it were, his very nature. He 
is to show how the same things which, at first, it cost 
strong efforts of attention and of will to do, become at 
length so spontaneous that it may cost great efforts to 
refrain from doing them. By line upon line and precept 
upon precept, he is to know the inestimable value of 
right habits, and the overmastering power, and unspeak- 
able wretchedness and bondage of evil habits. 

But the responsibility of the teacher does not stop 
here. Indeed, ‘or most pupils, this is the least import- 
ant part of that responsibility. He is himse/f to form 
them to right habits. The pupils are before him. By 
physiological law their brains are changed by every 
mental act, by every volition, by every thought, even, 
which passes through them. Some power or habit of 
the mind is strengthened, or is weakened ; some ten- 
dency to, or capacity for some form of future action is 
increased, or is diminished by every activity of the 
present, even as that present is, in great measure, the 
outcome of the activities of the past. As 

Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are, 
so, in fact, the very thoughts we are now thinking make 
us what we shall be in the future. Now toa great ex- 
tent the whole present mental action of the pupil is at 
the disposal of the teacher. It is in this fact that the 
teacher’s chief power lies. By holding his pupils stead- 
ily and firmly, day after day, and week after week, to 
right action, he himself establishes in them the habit of 
right action. He does this whether they designedly co- 
operate or not. He does it, often, without suspicion on 
their part of what he is about. And just this it is his 
business to do. This is the work to which he is ap- 
pointed. On his success in this his main value as a 


teacher depends. 
(Concluded next week.) 


Mispronunciation. 


It is possible that some one who reads the title of this 
article, may find himself guilty of failing to pronounce 
ci like shin shun. I find that my lady friend, who is 
very precise in her language, will persist in accenting 
etiguette on the first, instead of the last syllable. My 
good minister, who has the greatest aversion to any 
thing wrong, was greatly surprised when I mildly sug- 
gested to him that aspirant should be accented on the 
penult, while my musical niece mortified me the other 
evening by pronouncing fma/e in two syllables. I heard 
my geological friend the other day explaining the szé- 
sidences of the earth’s crust, but he should have accented 
the second instead of the first syllable. The same 
mistake happened the other day to my friend, the 
President of the Reform Society, who spoke of the 
vagaries of certain people, by accenting the first instead 
of the second syllable. He also announced that I 
would deliver an address that evening, but I knew 
it was not polite to tell him to accent the last syllable. 
My boy says that he left school at recess, accenting the 
first syllable, and he was loth to believe that whatever 
the meaning of the word, it should be accented on the 
final syllable. Then my friend, the President of the 


Debating Club, who is a great student of Cushing’s 
Manual, tells us that a motion to adjourn takes the 
precedence by accenting the first, instead of the second 
syllable. My other lady friend says that she lives in a 
house having a cufelow. She should consult the dic- 
tionary for that word. But I will close by remarking 
that my legal friend, who is very scholarly, always 
accents coadjutor on the second, instead of the third, 
where the accent rightfully belongs. 


Mrs. Williams’ Views. 

“ Bother the school board and compulsory education, 
as they call it,” said Mrs. Williams, in a loud and angry 
voice to her neighbor, Mrs. Hodge. “There, I’ve just 
had one of those saucy, prying, impertinent fellows, 
called a school visitor, here, inquiring how many chil- 
dren I have, and what their ages are, and whether I 
send them to school. He is just going into Mrs. Cope’s 
now ; he seems to be calling at a good many houses in 
this street, but if he meets with the reception in other 
houses that he met with in this one, it will be warm 
work for him. I gave him the length of my tongue, 
and made him glad to quit ; and I wonder that you 
don’t all of you do the same. It is a shame of the gov- 
ernment, that it is, to compel poor folks to send their 
children to school, when they are so badly wanted at 
home ; and though it is but a few pence, its something 
to find every week. Let them find me a servant to do 
my work if I am to send my eldest girl to school.” 

“That’s what I say,” said Mrs. Hodge. “It is very 
hard upon us to be compelled to send them, whether 
one can really spare them or not, and they must go so 
clean, and all. Why, the other day, one of those young 
misses, that they call the mistress, sent my children 
home to get their hands and faces washed. I went 
down to the school, and I told her what I thought of it, 
you may be sure.” 

“And quite right, too, said Mrs. Williams; “she 
sent mine home for the same reason, till I took them 
away, and then this precious visitor comes inquiring 
into the reason of their absence. “ See,” she exclaimed, 
“he is just coming out of Mrs. Cope’s ; I hope she has 
given him a piece of her mind.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Hodge, “you don’t know Mrs. 
Cope, if you think she would be anything else than civil 


to him. She quite approves of it, and thinks it is a fine . 


thing for the children.” 

“It’s not fine for me, whatever it may be to them,” 
said Mrs. Williams ; but at this moment the visitor left 
the house, politely showed out by Mrs. Cope, who 
waited a moment before shutting the door, to purchase 
some potatoes of a man who just then happened to be 
passing with his cart. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Cope,” said Mrs. Williams, 
coming round to Mrs. Cope’s door, followed by Mrs. 
Hodge ; “you have had that fine gentleman paying you 
a visit, I see.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cope pleasantly ; “he called to ask 
why Sarah and Hetty had not been to school lately. I 
told him they had been poorly with whooping-cough, 
but are well again, and have gone back this morning. 
It was kind of him to come; he is a pleasant gentle- 
man.” 

“Kind!” said Mrs. Williams; “he only called that 
he might bring you up before the board for not sending 
them, if he could find out they had not been ill. It’s 
shameful that poor people’s children should be hunted 
up in this fashion, and the parents summoned for not 
getting them educated, as they call it, whatever incon- 
venience it may put the parents to. Compulsory ed- 
ucation, as I said to Mrs. Hodge, is tyranny.” 

Mrs. Cope looked grieved. “I am sorry to hear you 
talk in that way,” said she, “because I take quite 
another view of it. I think it is very kind of the 
Government to take such an interest in our children, 
and to provide them with the means of getting a good 
education at so very little cost. It isan excellent thing 
for the dear children, and really a great advantage to 
us. They are so well taught, and the charge is so very 
trifling, that it would be unfair to them not to take 
advantage of it.” 

“They ought not to compel it,” said Mrs. Williams ; 
“they ought to leave it open to us to send them or not, 
as we feel inclined, and not to come looking us up, and 
prying into our houses, and threatening to bring us up 
before the board if we don’t send them as long as they 


are well enough to go.” 
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“T am afraid, if that were ise case, many thoughtless 
mothers and fathers would never trouble to send their 
children to school at all, and so the poor little things 
would be suffered to grow up in ignorance, dirt, and 
misery ; for you see, we must send them clean to school, 
and the very fact of being clean, makes a child feel 
happier and more respectable, if its clothes are not very 
good; to say nothing of the immense advantage to 
both parents and children to be derived from a good 
education. Excuse me, Mrs. Williams, if I say that I 
must differ with you, when you call compulsory educa- 
tion tyranny. I should call it benevolent force, or 
something to that effect.” 

“ But what if parents really cannot at all times send 
their children?” said Mrs. Williams, on whom Mrs. 
Cope’s views were beginning to make some impression. 
“If the eldest girl is really wanted at home, to mind 
the baby while the mother goes out, perhaps to earn a 
bit of bread for them to eat?” 

“The board is never unfeeling in such extreme cases,” 
said Mrs. Cope; “and I am sure that our children 
should be educated when it is possible. Ought a 
drunken father, for instance, to drink away the few 
pence paid weekly for schooling, which might lay the 
foundation for his children’s future respectability? I, 
for one, am thankful that the government has taken up 
the question.” 

“Did you say,” said Mrs. Williams, “parents were 
benefited by their children getting educated ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Cope ; “has that never struck 
you? A little reflection will make it very apparent.” 

“The fact is,” said Mrs. Williams,“that I have been 
so angry, and so much put about with the inquiries that 
have been made at my house about my children, and 
the trouble of getting them off to school, that I have 
not bestowed much thought upon the matter; and I 
don’t see now how it is to benefit the parents.” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Cope, smiling, and beginning 
to damp and fold some dry clothes that lay on her neat 
kitchen table, ready for ironing ; “suppose you wanted 
to get a place as nursemaid for your eldest girl by and 
by— she must do something for her living—would she 
not be likely to get a better place, and be much better 
paid if, she were a well-taught, nicely behaved girl, that 
could read pretty stories to her young charge, and keep 
them happy and amused when they were not able to 
get out, and it was necessary that they should be quiet 
in-doors. And if she could sew nicely, and help to 
keep the children’s clothes in repair, how much would 
be thought of that! A girl who has been taught at 
school, and knows how to behave, and to make herself 
thoroughly useful, must be more respectable and re- 
spected, and command better wages, than a poor, igno- 
rant, shiftless girl, who neither knows how to read, 
write, nor sew.” 

“There is something in that, certainly,” said Mrs. 
Williams. 

“ And the same thing holds good with the boys,” said 
Mrs. Cope. “They must command better wages the 
better and the more intelligent they are ; and they will 
be prized according to their capabilities. An educated 
youth may be placed in such a position that he may 
earn twice the money weekly that another of his age 
may do without education ; and what a help that is to 
the parents at home!” 

“T see what you mean,” said Mrs. Williams, of whom 
Mrs. Cope’s words were just making a convert. 

“My children are learning so much at school in 
every way,” said Mrs. Cope, “ that I would not have them 
miss it, however much it may inconvenience me, if I 
could possibly help it. Look at this little dress ; Hetty 
made this for baby herself, at school, and put the trim- 
mingson. Of course, it was placed for her. It is a 
great help to me, the work she does there, for I have 
none too much time for sewing myself, and I am sure I 
should not have cut it out so well. You see, the young 

people who teach there are taught to cut out ; and do 
all they profess to do well.” 


Mrs. Williams and Pre Hodge both examined the 
dress, and expressed their astonishment at the beautiful 
way in which it was made. 

“You were angry the other day, I was told,” said 
Mrs. Cope to Mrs. Williams, “at your little folks being 
sent home to have their hands and face washed ; but 
you see, they could not do such work as this with dirty 
hands.” 

“*T did not like the way in which the young mistress 
spoke about it,” said Mrs. Williams, trying to vindicate 
herself. “The fact is, I don’t like Miss Loxley, the 
mistress, at all.” 

“Don’t you? I always have thought her such a nice 
young person. And when so much pains are taken 
with our children, the least we can do is to see that they 
go clean. My children won’t go dirty,” continued Mrs. 
Cope ; “ they wash their faces with soap and water, and 
rub them until they shine again ; and as for Miss Lox- 
ley, they are so fond of her, that they are always 
wanting to take her some flowers out of the garden.” 


“Well, of course, they could not sew nicely with dirty 
hands,” said Mrs. Williams, “but, I never gave my 
children any needlework to do there; though I think 
Miss Loxley gave them something to do.” 

“Oh, you should find them some work to do,” said 
Mrs. Cope ; “it will be such a help to you. These wing 
done is worth the money paid for the teaching.” 


“Perhaps I have been too hasty in my way of speak- 
ing about the mistress,” said Mrs. Williams. “I see, 
of course, that it is better for the children to go to 
school and be taught; and I am glad that I have had 
this talk with you, and I don’t think that I shall speak 
against the School Board in future. I am sorry now 
for what I said to the gentleman that called this morn- 
ing,—the visitor | mean ; but my temper always was a 
|hasty one, and always will be. But, I am determined 
upon one thing: that the children shall always go clean 
to school for the future. I am glad you showed me that 
little frock of the baby’s. Good morning, Mrs. Cope ; 
you have been right and I have been wrong, and I am 
not too proud to say sc. Perhaps you will let me have 
a little more talk with you another day. It strikes me 
you could teach me many things, if it is only how to be 
civil. I am vexed at what I said just now, for it has 
let me down.” 

“T am so glad you see it, Mrs. Williams,” said Mrs. 
Cope. “It does let us down when we lose our temper 
because people are only doing their own proper work, 
without any intention of offending us, though I should 
not have liked to tell you so. IfI can help you in any 
way at any time, I shall be glad to do so.” 


From that day Mrs. Williams needed no persuasion 
to send her children to school, and she was as good as 
her word; she saw that they were clean when they 
went, and seeing how being clean improved their ap- 
pearance, she began to take pride in their dress, and 
turning them out as neat and as nice as Mrs. Cope’s 
children. She did not accomplish all this at once ; but 
it soon became easy to her, and her home, in a short 
time, was quite another sort of place to that it had once 
been. Being a candid woman, when convinced that a 
thing was good, she became as fond of sending her 
children to school and getting them educated, as she 
had before disliked the thought of it. 


—British Workwoman. 


— “The ancients, who wished to illustrate illustrious 
virtue throughout the empire, first ordered well their 
own states. Wishing to order well their states, they 
first regulated their families. Wishing to regulate their 
families, they first cultivated their persons. Wishing to 
cultivate their persons, they first rectified their hearts. 
Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first sought to be 
sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in 
their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 


investigation of things.”—Za-hio, 4: Conft‘cius. 
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Feathered Friends. 


BY WALTER HOXIE, 


The commonest little bird round the house and or- 
chard all winter long is the Chickadee, or, as he is 
called in Europe, the Titmouse. He is cheerful in the 
coldest weather, and although he has to keep busy all 
the time to glean his scanty subsistence, he sings at in- 
tervals to enliven his labors. He often brings his sec- 
ond cousin, the Nuthatch, to share his (literal) “grub.” 
A dozen times the little party will go over the old apple 
bough in front of your window, each time finding a few 
more of the insect enemies of the good old tree, and you 
may thank them, no doubt, for the ripe Baldwin you are 
eating in your snug room, while they, out there in the 
cold, are insuring your next year’s crop for you. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nuthatch usually come together, without the 
children, but the patriarch little Chickadee brings the 
whole family with him ; and while the staid Nuthatches 
converse in little guttural confidential-sounding under- 
tones, the Chickadees maintain a jolly little family dia- 
logue full of sparkling sallies and gay repartees, no 
doubt. If you wish to give them unbounded satisfac- 
tion and have them about your house all the time, fas- 
ten an old bone, with liberal shreds of tough meat and 
gristle still adhering to it, in some secure position, inac- 
cessible to the cat, and the little fellows will thank you 
for it till the buds of spring begin to open. 

Two kinds of black and white Woodpeckers, also, 
are often seen among the trees near the roads and 
houses at this time of the year. Instead of an impres- 
sion of jollity and good fellowship, these really beauti- 
ful birds always leave an impression on my mind of 
complaining painstaking. They seem to work very 
hard because they have to work, and every querulous, 
sharp note they utter seems to express discontent and 
hardship. And even after disinterring a fat, white grub 
from what was, to the previous weaker little gleaners, 
an impregnable retreat, this ungrateful fellow utters a 
complaining monosyllable, and continues to creep de- 
jectedly on through life as though there are not as big 
worms in the bark as ever were caught. 

Once in a while, through the winter, the little brown 
Creeper will visit these same localities, gliding in a 
ghost-like way from twig to twig, probing each crevice 
with his crooked bill, and no doubt finding, from his 
ability to reach round a corner, many minute eggs 
and insects which our other little friends had labored 
for in vain. 

In May we shall find the whole coterie in the woods, 
building their nests, all but the last-mentioned excava- 
ting a hole in some old bough ; and the little Creeper 
frequently takes possession of a last year’s habitation 
of one of these other little carpenters. Chickadees, 
Nuthatches, and Creepers all build snug, warm nests, 
and ornament their eggs with delicate reddish spots. 
The Creeper’s eggs are also tinged with gray all over. 
The Woodpecker’s eggs are glassy white, and the little 
Woodpeckers have only a few chips for a bed. Perhaps 
it is this lack of home influence that makes them seem 
so sad and lugubrious through life. It often has a simi- 
lar effect on the human biped. 

For the convenience of those who like to identify 
the birds which they often see, I subjoin a concise de- 
scription of those mentioned in this article: 

The Black-capped Titmouse (Parus atricapillus) is ashy gray 
tinged with brown above, becoming rusty near the tail and dull 
white or bluish on the larger wing feathers; chin and top of head 
black ; cheeks white ; underparts grayish white, becoming a little 
rusty on the sides and near the tail. Length 5 inches; wing 24 


inches. 
Of the Nuthatches we have two species. Sit/a carolinensis is 


bluish slate above; top of head and neck” shiny black; outer 
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tail-feathers black, tipped and crossed by white; underparts and 
sides of head pure white ; young and female specimens have a 
lead-colored crown. Length 6 inches; wing 3% inches. 

Sitta canadensis is lead color, the head and neck black; a black 
stripe through the eye and a white one above it. Forehead 
ahd cheeks white. Outer tail-feathers barred with white and 
tipped with brown; underparts reddish rusty; chin white. Fe- 
males have a brown tinge on the top of the head, and the under- 
parts are lighter. Length 24 inches; wing 2ginches. 

The Brown Creeper (Certhta americana) is brown, with a dull 
white mark on each feather; a white streak over the eye, and a 
white spot in front of it; wings and tail uniform brown; under- 
parts white, with a brown shade under the wings. Length 54 
inches; wing 24 inches. 

The Downy Woodpecker (Picus pubescens) is the most com- 
mon species in New England, though the Hairy Woodpecker 
(Picus villosus) is often met with. They are both beauti- 
fully marked with black and white, and the male has a red patch 
on the back of the head, extending a little down on the neck. 
Young specimens of both species and sexes show irregular mark- 
ing of red and yellow, or yellowish red all over the head. Length 
of pubescens, Of inches; wing 3% Vllosus, length 94 inches; 
wing 5 inches. They are at once distinguished by their difference 


in size. 


The Public Health. 


We find in the Sanitarian a table, giving the rate of 
mortality in different American cities of 40,000 inhab- 
itants, or over, for the year 1874. The number of 
deaths per 1,000 inhabitants varies from 38.96 in 
Charleston, to 13.06, in Hartford. Commencing with 
the one in which the rate of mortality is highest, the 
cities would stand in the following order : Charleston, 
Jersey City, New Orleans, Boston, Troy, New York, 
Fall River, Pittsburg, Richmond, Brooklyn, Memphis, 
Paterson, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, Providence, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Albany, New 
Haven, Rochester, Cleveland, St. Louis, Hartford. In 
the death-rate for the month of February some of these 
cities stand in the following order: Charleston, Wash- 
ington, New York, Paterson, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Boston, Providence. 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Richmond, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St Louis, Toledo ; varying from 39.79 per 1,000 a year 
in Charleston, to 11.76 in Toledo. The high rate of 
mortality in Charleston is accounted for, in part, by the 
careless and vicious habits of the colored population. 
During the severe weather of January and February, 
there was a marked increase in the number of deaths 
in many cities. 


The Paragraphical Mind. 


The paragraphical mind is a miserable modern devel- 
opment, and is due, in a large degree, to the itemizing, 
encyclopedizing daily newspaper. The public school 
also contributes somewhat towards the development of 
this mind, notably so by the manner in which it teaches 
Geography and History. Such a mind has no power of 
concentration, no ability to pursue its game like a 
hound that cannot be shaken from the track. In vain 
may we look to such a mind for any addition of value 
to the scientific, philosophic, theologic, judicial, polit- 
ical, poetical, artistic wealth of the world. He who 
possesses the paragraphical mind, as so many do, 
would have the Iliad “ dot/ed down,” as he phrases it to 
fitty lines, and Gibbon’s Rome to a newspaper column, 
while the grandest of Webster’s orations would please 
him best concentrated to a chippy paragraph. And 
what excuse does he make for his paragraphical mind? 
None ; in his judgment, it is all right. But, he says, he 
has no time for “long-winded ” editorials ; he does not 
Say foolish editorials. He says he has no time for 
volumes ; he makes no exception in favor of those that 
are wise, yet the aggregate of the newspaper items that 
he devours in a month, exceeds the longest epic that 
ver was written The paragraphical mind is narrow ; 
the paragraphical mind is ignorant ; the paragraphical 
mind is weak ; the paragraphical mind is illogical ; all 
its knowledge is like a pile of bowlders thrown together 
Without order, Syzyey. 


exceeded A’s original stock by $200. What was the original stock 


Department of Mathematics. 


Edited by PROF. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the criticisms and advice of our 
friend “J. E. V.,” we propose to continue “ pitching 
into the middle of subjects,” whenever we can find any 
that need “Pitching into.” In “swinging round the cir- 
cle” we have found something on “ circular measure” 
that interests us. It may be a question how far an 
arithmetic should include Geometry, but leaving that 
subject for another time, there can be no difference of 
opinion on the question of teaching correctly what is 
attempted. In the matter of “circular measure,” so 
called, the book we have in hand is no worse and no 
better than all the rest. We have yet to find an arith- 
metic that is right on this point ; and the young man 
about to enter college, who had definite and correct 
ideas in relation to it, did not call on us to be examined. 
It takes longer to clear away erroneous notions of 
the measurement of arcs and angles from the heads of 
most college students than it would to teach them the 
whole subject if they had never heard of it before. We 
copy the following from an arithmetic : 


The circumference of a circle is divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees ; each degree into 60 méuntes, and each minute into 
60 seconds. These are units of circular measure. 


| 


PROBLEM X1IV.—If two circles of the same diameter touch 
each other externally, and one be rolled around the other, con- 
tinuing tangent to it, how many times will the first circle revolve 
on its axis in going once round the second ? M. 


PROBLEM XV.—A rectangular field contains one acre, and 
the difference of two adjacent sides equals the perpendicular upon 
its diagonal from an opposite angle. Required the sides. 


PROBLEM XVJ.—Find the volume of a wedge made from a 
given cylinder, by passing two planes tangent to one base through 
a diameter of the other. j. M. L. 


PROBLEM XV7/.—Find the volume common to two cylin- 


ders of equal diameters whose axes intersect at right angles. 


PROBLEM XV///.—Find the volume generated by revolving 
a circle about its tangent. js Mike 


PROBLEM X/X.—Find the sum of # terms of the series 
ab (a+ d) br + (a+ 2d) br? + &e. L. B. 

PROBLEM XX.—A gun which may be heard 6 miles on land 
or 10 miles at sea, is stationed inland 4 miles from the coast, which 


is a straight line. What area of water is within sound of the 
gun? L. B. 


PROBLEM XXI/.—What is the probability that the equation 


L. B. 
PROBLEM XXJ1.—What is the probability that two chords 


Further on we are told that “the table for angular 
measure is the same as the table for circular measure.” | 
Now, however the author may explain his meaning, | 
every scholar who studies the book understands that) 
an arc is measured in degrees, etc., which is wholly 
wrong. The length of an arc is to be measured with 
the same unit as any other line, and the 3}, part of a 
circumference is not a degree. An angle is a quantity 
totally different from linear quantity, and the two should 
not be mixed. A degree is the 34,5 part of a revolution, 
and not of a circumference. 

But we have said enough to indicate the error we) 
would see corrected, and perhaps enough to call out 
“. C.,” or somebody else who clings to the old phrase- 
ology, after which, and when we have more space, we will 
explain more fully. 


Problems. 


PROBLEM V/J.—Solve the equations— 
s+y= 7 
PROBLEM V1/.—Given— 
49 
x? = 117 
yt yz+2? = 151, to find x, y, and 
PROBLEM 
I placed a bowl into a storm 
To catch the drops of rain ; 
A half a globe was just its form, 
Two feet across the same. 
The storm was o’er, the tempest past, 
I to the bowl repair ; 
Six inches deep the water stood, 
It being measured fair. 
Suppose a cylinder whose base 
Two feet across within, 
Had stood exactly in that place, 
What would the depth have been ? A. Q. J. 


PROBLEM 1/X.—A man sold one-half of a lot of tea at a profit 
of 50 per cent., and the remainder for 65 cents per pound. This 


G. W. B. and A. Q. J. 


A. Q. J. 


of a circle drawn at random will intersect ? L. B. 
PROBLEM XXJ/1.—Show the fallacy in the following : 
4+ x? + x1, 
and 
5x 
I—x 
= 2x + 4x9 + 
Suppose x==1. The second members become 5 and 15, and 
the second fraction becomes 
5—5x° 1—x 
=5X 5=25- 
Hence 25 = 15. L. B. 
Solutions. 


PROBLEM IV. (p. 33).— 
Let r= radius of the circle in inches. 
46==the number of sq. inches in one acre. 
2n == the side of the square in inches. 


82 
No. of acres in the square = — =——, —. 
60 b 30 
2ar Tr? 
No. of acres in the circle = = , rma. 
60 éb 30 


The area of the circle = gr, and 
The area of the square = 47”. 
Hence the square was the better portion, being in fact the square 
circumscribed about the circle. F. P. 


PROBLEM V. (pf. 33).— 
Let « =the height required. 
h =the yertical height of the foot of the pole above the 
point on the ground where the top falls. 
m =the horizontal distance from the foot of the pole to the 


same point. 
Then m, 
154 
I 5°A? 15242 
(1) (75 —*)?—A? = (2) 
x x2 
From these two equations x may be found. F. P. 


PROBLEM IV. (p. 105).— 
Let w = weight of the whole cheese. 
x = length of arc of sector equivalent to the segment. 


so much reduced the profit that the average profit was only 40 
per cent. What was the cost per pound ? AQ | 

PROBLEM X.—A and B enter into partnership, and gain! 
$200. Now six times A’s accumulated stock (capital and profit) 
was equal to five times B’s original stock, and six times B’s profit 


of each? A. Q. J 
PROBLEM X1I.—I pay $1000 for a five years’ lease, and $200 
for repairs. What rent, payable quarterly, is this equivalent to, 
allowing interest at 10 per cent. per annum ? A. Q. J. 
PROBLEM X/1I—A man sold a horse for $90, and bought him 
back for $80; then sold him again for $100. How much did he 
make by the transactions ? J. D. B. 
PROBLEM X///.—Two men were to dig a ditch at $1 per 
rod, each to dig one-half the ditch and receive $50. One end prov- 
ing harder digging than the other, they agreed between them that 
one should receive $1.25 per rod and the other $0.75. How many 


Then area of 60° sector = jar’. 
area of 60° triangle = jra/s 
area of 60° segment = — 
(4n—1A/3) = 1.5 Ibs. 


1.57 
w= = 52.02 Ibs. 
sector : segment = arc of sec. : x. 


kar? : (42—V3) = har ‘at 
x= .18127. 
The angle of the sector = 10° — 23’. F. P. 
[Solutions of this problem have been received from the following 
pupils in the High School, Decatur, Ill.: Mary Brett, M. F. Ful- 
ton, Bettie Wingate, Emily C. Clarke, Mary Wise, Lucy A. Clarke.] 


ErrRAraA (p. 161).—In solution of Problem III. first equation, 


for X read +. 


rods must each dig to receive $50? J. D. B. 


In reply to D. C., read safe for sure, and hinted for printed. 


ax* +x + ¢==0, has real roots, a, 4, and ¢ being real quantities? 


My 
| 
| 
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i775. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR 


OP THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


April 15,—A day of Fasting and Prayer, appointed 
by the Provincial Congress. 

April 16,—Gen. Gage prepares to seize the military 
stores, which the patriots had collected at Concord. 
The Committee of Safety, John Hancock, Chairman, 
and the Committee of Supplies, Elbridge Gerry, chair- 
man, were busy in preparing for immediate hostilities. 

“ Nothing was wanting,” writes Gordon, “ but a spark 
to set the whole continent in a flame.” 


April 17,—The Committee of Safety met at Concord, 
and adjourned to Menotomy, West Cambridge, now 
Arlington, and orders were given for the removal of 
military stores from Concord, to Sudbury and Groton. 

April 18,—Gen. Gage prepares to move on Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Lieut. Col. Smith leaves Boston 
Common at 10 Pp. M., with 800 troops, en route for 
Lexington. Paul Revere’s ride at 11, P. M. 

The Battle of the Minute-Men. 


April 19,—Lexington Militia assembled under Capt. 
John Parker at 2 A. M. Gen. Gage sends six compa- 
nies of infantry under Major Pitcairn, to reénforce Col. 
Smith. 

The fight at Concord and Lexington. Sam. Adams 
heard the volley of musketry and exclaimed, “O, what 
a glorious morning is this !” 

“Old Prob.” says that the weather was fair, windy, 
and cold. 


April 20,—The Great Uprising of the patriot col- 
onists. 


Partisan Attacks upon our Public Schools. 


All who believe with the editor of Harper's Weekly, 
that “ Free, unsectarian public schools for every child in 
the country are the sheet-anchor of liberty in America,” 
must regard with some degree of apprehension the fierce 


assaults made upon our public schools by the Roman 
Catholic Church. The attempt has been made time and 
again, and is now renewed with vigor, to secure State ap- 
propriations for the parochial schools of the Catholic 
Church, and so to weaken and depress, and ultimately 
destroy our common school system. It is an attempt 
which can hardly be characterized by too strong or too 
indignant language. Sometimes this attempt is not 
confined to the Catholic Church, as is attested by the 
following incident as narrated by the Chicago Yournad : 

“ Considerable excitement has been created here [Des Moines], 
during the past week, by reason of remarks made by J. Sanders 
Reed, rector of the Episcopal Church, during his sermon on Sun- 
day, a week ago. He was admonishing his church of their duty 
to support a church school, and told them they should do it, and 
not allow their children to be turned out upon the world heathens, 
as they are in the public schools. He further said the public 
schools were demoralizing, and even though the Bible was read and 
prayers said, it was a mere formality, and had no good effect. So 
incensed were some of his parishioners that they got up and 
left the church. The press of the city took it up, and the rector 
soon found himself in hot water, and on Wednesday evening he 
made explanation to his church, in which he said he did not refer 
to the city nor Iowa schools, but to the whole system of public 
schools. It was wrong. Scholars should be educated under the 
care of the church. He predicted that in ten years no person who 
was able to do otherwise would send his child to a public school. 
His remarks were promptly endorsed by the Catholic priests of 
the city by long letters inthe city papers. One of them, Father 
Sassil, says: ‘Say, therefore, the greatest shame instead of gem 
in the crown of America, is the public schools.” This only added 
intensity to the feeling, and the result is that the rector, it is re 
ported, has tendered hisresignation.” 

In all candor we ask what class of our population 
have been benefited more largely by our public schools 
than the children of our Irish Catholics, and in view of 
this fact, what judgment shall be passed upon the words 
of Father Sassil ?>—“ Say, therefore, the greatest shame in- 
stead of gem in the crown of America, is the puddic 
schools.” It isa solemn duty to let the public know 
what these men really say and think, that the friends 
of our common schools may be put on their guard, and 
be prepared to meet the peril, if it ever comes. 

Father Walker of New York says “he would as soon 
administer the sacrament to a dog as to a Catholic who 
would send his children to the public school.” Strange 
language to be used in America, by those upon whom 
America has conferred so much. 
sible for religious fanaticism to go further than this. 
All we have to say to such men is, if you wish to estab- 
lish parochial schools you are at liberty to do so, and no 
man will dispute your right to control them, or mould 
them at your will. But let our ‘public schools alone. 
You are welcome to send your children to reap all the 
benefits they offer, but you cannot overturn or weaken 
this great national safeguard. The common school 
system is the ward of the nation, and the nation will 
protect it at any cost. The school committee of Buffalo, 
in reply to the memorial of the Catholics, wise/y said : 

“The common schools are neither Protestant nor Catholic; they 
are not established and maintained as nurseries of creeds; they 
are, and ought to be, sustained exclusively for the tuition of chil- 
dren in the studies which are recognized as essential to a good 
business education. Your committee do not undervalue religious 
training, but this is not the province of the city or the State.” 


Wise words! Let the response of every school board 


in America be equally prompt and decisive, and all 
danger will be averted. Let it be clearly understood, 
also, who are the friends and who are the enemies of our 
public schools. 


In accordance with the advice of Zhe Congregation- 
alist, we have done what our able contemporary so 
fondly advised us to do, namely: to study our child’s 
history to learn more concerning that great and good 
man, Roger Williams. To our surprise, we have found 
the source of the extensive historic knowledge of our 
friend who dwells so near the sublime heights of Beacon 
Hill. Really, how could we have clung to our errors 
and our idols so long? and to show how earnestly we 
have been seekers after the truth in this matter, es- 


pecially since our brother of the scissors has so kindly 


It would seem impos-} 


admonished us, we have consulted our neighbor’s au- 
thorities, the child’s histories of that eventful period ; 
and we rise from their perusal to affirm that Roger 
Williams was a myth ; that the troubles currently re- 
ported at the time were but mental hallucinations pre- 
paratory to the Salem witchcraft ; that the story of the 
banishment was but a telegram to the Boston Dai/y 
News Letter, which was contradicted in the second edi- 
tion of that paper. We are indebted to the Congrega- 
tionaiist also for a clearing up of false ideas concerning 
the settlement of that ancient Commonwealth of Rhode 
Island It used to be commonly reported in the planta- 
tions that this mythical Roger affirmed freedom of opin- 
ions in religious concernments. But we are now gravely 
assured from the study of our little history, that the 
aforesaid principle was evolved according to the laws of 
primordial development and predestination, from his 
early progenitor Adam, and consequently not original 
with the mythical Williams, and that his eccentricitics at 
Salem and Providence were the result of defects in the 
school and home discipline in the boyhood of the He- 
brew children, Cain and Abel. 

It is hard to give up all that we loved in our sup- 
posed hero, but truth compels us to let it all go. Good 
bye, Rhode Island Baptists,—Roger never founded you. 
Farewell classic shades of the sour apple tree on Pros- 
pect Hill in Sullivan Dorr’s garden. You never ate up 
Roger Williams. Adieu, “ Ye Ancient Historie of the 
Plantations.” The fable’s charm has failed. The child’s 
history of Beacon Hill has done it. We owe it all to 
our beloved friend, Zhe Congregationalist. 


THE past week has been signalized by the passage by 
the General Assembly, of two important facts bearing 
on educational work in Rhode Island. The first and 
most important one, is a bill making an apportionment 
to provide a home for the State Normal School. This 
bill appoints a commission to negotiate for, and put in 
proper condition for the use of the school, the building 
at present occupied by the Providence High School. 
The building is centrally located, well’ built, and as at 
present arranged quite well adapted to the wants of 
the Normal School. The city is compelled to give it 
up on account of its size, the number of pupils being 
by some 50 to 75 more than can possibly be crowded into 
the building. Plans are now nearly completed for the 
new High School building, which will probably be begun 
at once, and on its completion the State will take pos- 
session of the present building, provided the necessary 
arrangements can be made, as we believe they will. 
The State is to be congratulated that so beneficent a 
measure, and one looking to the permanent establish- 
ment of the Normal School, has been carried through 
both branches of the General Assembly by almost a 
unanimous vote in each House. 

The second act of special educational importance, is 
one providing for the grant of State aid to the Libra- 
ries throughout the State. As long ago as when Hon. 
Henry Barnard was Commissioner, he caused to be 
arranged, mainly through private generosity, public 
libraries in nearly all the towns of the State, hoping 
that after they were once organized, the town or the 
State would extend over them a fostering care, and see 
to their maintenance, and the perpetuation of their use- 
fulness. But for reasons not to be determined, in 
nearly every case they have died out and become dis- 
banded. By this bill, the Board of Education is made the 
agent of the State, in carrying out the provisions of the 
bill, which, in brief, provides for the annual payment of 
fifty dollars to each public library in the State which 
has 500 volumes, and an additional sum of twenty-five 
dollars yearly for each additional 500 volumes. Such 
sums are to be used wholly for the purchase of books, 
in order to secure a regular increase of the number of 
volumes. It is to be hoped that many of the town and 
villages in the state, will soon place themselves in con- 
dition to make this offer of the State available. A 
good library is an invaluable educator, and any commu- 


— 


NEW ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION, ; 


nity is to be congratulated which counts such an insti- 
tution among its possessions. 


THE NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION “ rises to 
explain” that in its issue of April 3 it finds one typo- 
graphical error. Testacious was testy, and would have 
an 7 inplace of ane. Although we have not competed 
for the first prize at the spelling matches, we submit 
that one mistake in our reading columns, which contain 
nearly thirty thousand words, would be called ¢a// sped/- 
ing by a moderately tall speller. 

Now, as to the G/ode correspondent, who calls upon us 
“to sit down.” He spells ¢4vee words for us, which he says 
are wrong. If he will consult his dictionary, he will 
find that we rest undisturbed in our “ eyrie,” even 
though “woolen” heads attac us. The G/ode corres- 
pondent is entitled to the premium of a New England 
Primer ; and if he will call at our office, we will confer 
the prize. Furthermore, in view of his ability in spell- 
ing, as evidenced by the G/ de article, we hesitate not 
to say, and we say it boldly, that we challenge the 
aforesaid correspondent to a single combat in spelling, 
at the Philadelphia Centennial, July 4, 1876. Subscrib- 
ers to the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpDucaTION will 
be admitted free to this great national contest. 


School Street, Boston, April 19, 1775. 


Old and New in the April issue, gives the following 
glimpse of Boston life on that memorable day: “While 
the half-brigade was waiting for the marines on what is 
now Tremont Street, its line crossing the head of 
Beacon Street, a little boy nine years old, named Har- 
rison Gray Otis, was on his way to the old school on 
School Street, where Parker’s stands to-day. Here is 
his account of it, printed for the first time: 


‘On the 19th of April, 1775, I went to school for the last time. 
In the morning, about seven, Piercy’s brigade was drawn up, ex- 
tending from Scollay’s buildings, through Tremont street, and 
nearly to the bottom of the mall, preparing to take up their march 
for Lexington. A corporal came up to me as I was going to school, 
and turned me off, to pass down Court street; which I did, and 
came up School street to the school-house. It may well be imag- 
ined that great agitation prevailed, the British line being drawn up 
four yards only from the school-house door. As I entered school, 
I heard the announcement of ‘ defonite /ibros,’ and ran home for 
fear of the regulars. Here ended my connection with Mr. Lovell’s 
administration of the school. Soon afterwards I left town, and 
and did not return until after the evacuation by the British, in 
March, 1776.’” 


Correct Spelling. 


It has been well said the province of the lexicog- 
rapher is to tell us what zs in language, not what dughi 
to be in it. Any one who will examine the standard 
works of our language will find that centre, theatre, trav- 
eller, height, axe, are thus spelled in four-fifths of them, 
and not center, theater, traveler, hight, ax. Among these 
are the following: All English publications, all our 
Bibles and prayer-books ; nearly all our American clas- 
sics, including the works of Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Everett, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, etc.; most of our works on English and 
American literature, and works of reference, including 
Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, the New 
American Cyclopedia, Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, etc. 
Among periodicals that spell in the good old way, as 
Tepresented in Worcester’s Dictionary are: Zhe North 
American Review, Galaxy, Nation, New York He aid, 
New York Zimes, New York Evening Post, Graphic, 
Golden Age, the New York World, Philadelphia Ledger, 
and many others, representing, unquestionably, the 
greater part of the culture, scholarship, and influence of 
on periodical press. If one believes with Horace, that 

use is the law of language,” and wishes to follow the 
best reputable usage as to the form of English words, 
his spelling will conform to that of the ‘great body of 


English and American writers, ORTHOGRAPHIST, 


The Classical and’ High? School Teachers of 
Massachuset's | in Convention. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


The State Association of classical and high school teachers 
held its annual meeting in the hall of the English High School, 
Bedford street, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, April 9th and 
roth, Between seventy-five and a hundred teachers were present, 
including several ladies, and the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Charles Hammond, principal of the Monson Acad- 
emy, who made a pleasant introductory address, indulging in rem- 
iniscences of the formation and history of the association. The 
records of the last annual meeting were then read by the record- 
ing secretary, Mr. W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge High School. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM 

of weights and measures was the first subject for discussion, and 
an able and interesting paper on this topic was read by Mr. W. F. 
Bradbury. He stated the outline of the system and reviewed its 
origin and history from 1790, when a movement was first made in 
France for a uniform system of weights and measures. A pro- 
posal of this nature was sanctioned by the French Emperor and 
was considered by a conference of representatives from Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Switzerland. A meridian 
survey, which occupied seven years, was made to establish the 
standard metre which is the base of the system. 

About half the population of the globe are now using the met- 
ric system in full, and its use is allowed in the United States, so 
that a single system of weights and measures for the whole world 
is speedily being established. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Adams felt the necessity for a uniform or metric system, and 
one evidence of the advantages of the system was found in the 
fact that provinces that had thrown off the yoke of France and re- 
pudiated the system as a badge of servitude, had voluntarily re- 
established it. 

It has become an integral part of the system of the industrial 
statistics of the world, and all valuable scientific works were now 
published in accordance with the metric system, which was becom- 
ing a universal language of science. Most of the objections to the 
system were frivolous. Some are of the opinion it is too long for 
short distances, and too short for long distances. One man objects 
on religious grounds, believing that the inch was divinely given to 
Cheops, the builder of the pyramids, as a standard, and again 
given in the same manner to Moses. Others were of the opin- 
ion that the standard should be some portion of the human 
frame; but the only serious objection seemed to be that it 
was a change from an old system, which would lead to confusion 
until the new was firmly established. A system of weights and 
measures born of philosophy, instead of, chance, would become’a 
new element and aid to civilization, and half undo that primeval 
confusion of which the Tower of Babel was the representative. 


Mr. W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, made a sugges- 
tion that examinations for admission to college should cover the 
metric system only, as three times as many boys were now condi- 
tioned on arithmetic as in the languages. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 

Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, had a paper on “ The 
Advantages of the Study of Greek,” which, in his absence, was 
read by Professor E. G. Coy, of Phillips Academy, Andover. It 
claimed that the study of Greek and Latin was vastly superior to 
that of the modern languages as a linguistic discipline, and that 
among the advantages of the Greek were the order of words— 
greatly superior to ours; its highly inflectional character; the won- 
derful simplicity and variety of its style, and the sense of beauty, 
proportion, and fitness which was acharacteristic of all Greek art ; 
its variety of dialects, which have a great charm; the originality of 
its literature, which like Greek mind shows a sense of proportion. 

Mr. Collar contended that modern literature would compare fa- 
vorably with the classical, especially the Greek. He thought Ma- 
caulay and Froude as interesting historians as Herodotus; that 
Grote and Gibbon were abler authors than Xenophon or Theocri- 
tus, and he would rather listen to Wendell Phillips than the stilted 
style of Cicero. He spoke with much force in defense of modern 
as contrasted with classical literature, and said he thought it was 
not necessary to study the Greek language to secure the value ot 
Greek literature, and that it did not pay to occupy the time of the 
student with the study of more than one dead language. 

The venerable Professor Cole, of Ipswich, while admitting the 
excellence of American and German‘literature, thought it largely 
due to the classical study which had been fostered by these nations. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
was the next question for discussion, and was opened by Prof. G. 
M, Lane, of Harvard College, advocating the new system of pro- 
nunciation. He argued that it was superior to the present Eng- 
lish method, as it would give an individuality to the language, and 
enable students to read the Latin understandingly. It was adopted 
in Harvard and Vassar colleges, while Yale, Bowdoin, and Am- 
herst adhered to the old rules, Professor Lane was pretty closely 
and good-naturedly criticised by several gentlemen during the dis- 
cussion which followed, and on being asked to give a sample of 
the new system, declined, saying that he was not an elocutionist, 
and might not do the system justice. 
W. C, Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, read a paper on the 
object and best method of teaching Latin composition, It would 


be a mistake, he said, to suppose that the writing of Latin was an 
object fer se. The true object was to train the mind, and the 
question was How would the study of Latin tend to the general 
culture? The two most important benefits, either of which would 
justify the giving of more time to it in preparatory schools than 
now, were, first: It compelled the closest scrutiny and the most 
careful hearing of the meaning of words and an attentive observa- 
tion of their use; second, it tended to the formation of the habit 
and love of accuracy. 

Professor Harkness, of Providence, agreed with the paper in 
most points, but took exception to the method proposed of trans- 
lating Latin. Instead of reading each word in order in the Latin 
sentence, he favored the plan of seeking out subject, predicate, 
object, and modifiers of each, in order to build the English sen- 
tence according to the English idioms. He said his trial of the 
method as recommended by Mr. C. had proved a failure. Profes- 
sor H. also recommended the memorizing of the Latin vocabulary, 
to both of which positions Mr. Collar strongly objected. 

Professor Coy, of Andover, favored Professor Harkness’ plan, 
and Professor Thompson, of Newburyport, favored the views of 
Mr. Collar. The Association then adjourned till Sxturday. 

The session which opened on Saturday morning at 9 o'clock, 
found an attendance of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
teachers, ‘The first matter attended to was the 

ELECTION OF OFFICFRS 
For the year ensuing. The choice resulted as follows : 
Smith, Principal of the Dorchester High 
chool. 

Vice-Presidents—Larkin Dunton, Principal of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School; M. Grant Daniell, of the Roxbury Latin 
School, and Frank A. Hill of the Chelsea High School. 


Recording Secretary and Treasurer—W. ¥, Bradbury, of the Cam- 
bridge High School. 
Corresponding Secretary—A.H. Davis, of the Worcester High 


School. 
PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE, 


A vote was passed authorizing the president to appoint a com- 
mittee of seven to take into consideration the whole subject of re- 
quirements for admission to colleges and other higher institutions 
of learning, and to report at the next meeting. The committee 
named consisted of Prof. E. P. Seaver, of the English High School; 
W. P. Atkinson, of the Institute of Teehnology; L. R. Williston, 
of the Cambridge High School; W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury 
Latin School ; W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge High School ; 
E. G. Coy and Mr. Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, Andover. The 
constitution of the association was amended so as to allow high 
school teachers outside of Massachusetts to become members. 


THE STUDY OF LATIN GRAMMAR, 

The first discussion of the forenoon was upon the method and ex- 
tent of the study of Latin grammar in secondary schools, which was 
introduced with an interesting and instructive paper oy Prof. E. G, 
Coy, of Phillips Academy, Andover. Professor Harkness, of Brown 
University, Hon. John D. Philbrick, and Mr. White, an instructor 
at Amherst, participated in the discussion which followed. 

MEMORIAL TO PROFESSOR CROSBY. 

A Committee on Necrology, consisting of Mr. M. G. Daniell and 
Mr. W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, reported resolu- 
tions to the memory of the late Prof. Alpheus Crosby, expressing 
a sense of the great loss the Association has sustained by his 
death, and their high appreciation of his great literary attainments, 
his ardent devotion to the cause of education, and the preéminent 
purity and simplicity of his private life and character. 

MORALS AND MANNERS IN SCHOOLS 
Was the topic of a paper read by Mr. Elbridge Smith, of the Dor- 
chester High School. He believed the moral questions involved 
in education had not received sufficient attention, The heroes of 
the day were physical heroes, and the knights-errant went forth 
not like those of old, but to play base-ball, billiards, and to engage 
in public sports. 

He thought the schools were working too exclusively in the edu- 
cation of the intellect, and criticised the physical sports fostered by 
colleges, and characterized the coming college races at Saratoga as 
the “great carnival of sin.” He believed in many sports, like 
base-ball and boating, but thought they were carried too far, 
and did not believe in sending college students to become “the 
pawns and pieces of those who live not by honest gain.” The 
reat want of the age was not bodily strength and intellectual 
power, but morai integrity. 

THE BIBLE AS A TEXT-BOOK 
Was the topic of the last paper, presented by the Rev. Andrew 
P, Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. He argued that it was better 
for a child to grow up with strong sectarian proclivities than to 
grow up in ignorance of the Bible and the history of our religion. 
He would banish scriptural question books, as they had been the 
greatest enemies of scriptural education, and a child never gets a 
connected idea of scriptural narrative from their use. He advo- 
cated the reading of the narrative portion of the Bible in the schvol- 
room, and the use of the Bible as a reference-book in H«brew his 
tory and the archeology of ancient customs, There was a great 
deal in the Iliad and the Odyssey that could be better illustrated from 
the Bible than from any work on Grecian history, and he argued the 
importance of the Bible as an auxiliary to classical study. After a 
discussion of the subject, in which Mr. Charles Hammond of the 
Monson Academy, Mr. Minns and Mr. Wm, H, Ladd of Concerd, 


took part, the meeting dissolved, 
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Toussaint L’Overture. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


There never was a slave rebellion successful but 
once, and that was in St. Domingo. Every race has 
been, some time or other, in chains. But there never 
was a race that, weakened and degraded by such chat- 
tel slavery, unaided, tore off its own fetters, forged them 
into swords, and won its liberty on the battle-field, but 
one; and that was the black race of St. Domingo. 
Toussaint made Hayti what she is! 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his 
way to empire over broken oaths and througha sea of 
blood. This man never broke his word. 

I would call him Cromwell, but Cromwell was only a 
soldier, and the State he founded went down with him 
into his grave. 

I would call him Washington, but the great Virginian 
held slaves. This man risked his empire rather than 
permit the slave-trade in the humblest village of his do- 
minions. 

Fifty years hence, when Truth gets a hearing, the 
Muse of History will put Phocion for the Greek, and 
Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette 
for France, choose Washington as the bright consum- 
mate flower of our English civilization, and John Brown 
the ripe fruit of our noonday: then, dipping her pen in 
the sunlight, will write in the clear blue, above them all, 
the name of the soldier, the statesman, the martyr, 
Toussaint L’OVERTURE ! 


Summer Insects. 


School makes alow buzzing sound, in regular cadence, like swarms 
of insects in the Summer air. Enter girls, with gauzy drapery, 
representing GNATS, DRAGON FLIES, and BUTTERFLIES. Ad/ 
sing together, dancing about in any natural way. 

O warm, bright air elastic! 

O motion, light and plastic! 

In graceful, mystic dancing, 

Like sunbeams, we are glancing ! 


How beautiful thus lightly 

To glide, with movement sprightly ! 
Fair, lace-like wings to quiver, 
Along this shining river! 

The Summer air so glowing ! 

The perfumed blossoms blowing ! 

A glorious life we’re living, 

Each day new pleasure bringing ! 


DRAGON-FLIES, characterized by blue and white gauzy hues, in- 
terspersed with sparkling ornaments, sing together. 
What joy, on gauzy wing 
To float and dart and sing! 
What wonder and surprise 
Greet our resplendent eyes ! 
Our food about us swarms, 
In myriad insect forms. 


Our fate we did deplore 

On yonder muddy floor ; 

Brown, scrawny beetles there, 
We crawled and swam our share. 
Our swift-propelling tail 

Served both for oar and sail. 


But new-born hopes awoke,— 
Our horny shells we broke. 
High on a swaying reed 

We panted to be freed; 

And then, O wonder true! 
Outspread these wings and flew. 


GNaTS, in more sober colors, but very light, sing 


Merry is our circling mazy 

In this air, so soft and hazy. 

Black and white and grey our dresses, 
Tossed aloft our plumy tresses ; 

Up and down, right and left, 

Till of life we are bereft. 


Did you see our mimic boat 

On the sunny waters float ? 

Made of hundred eggs—a wherry 
Cunning, safe as any ferry ; 
Every egg a tiny ark, 

Till we left its prison dark? 


Then we lived like fairy bubbles, 
Happy, buoyant, free from troubles, 
Till, when warmest breezes blowing} 
Burst our Pupa-corslet, showing 
Piuméd head and filmy wings, 
Rising with aérial things, 


BUTTERFLIES i all gorgeous colors, as fine as may be — but some 
in quieter shades, sing together. 
To sip golden honey, 
Through days fair and sunny: 
To drink, without toiling, 
Our spiral tongues coiling ; 
Quaff out of pear! chalice, 
In gay flower-palace, 
Then forth, on bright pinions, 
To roam our dominions ! 


To mount and to rove, 

To live and to love! 

Such joy in surviving 

All darkness and striving! 


’T was not ever so; 

We struggled below. 

In slow, patient toil 
Weclung to the soil, 

And did our dull duty, 
Without joy or beauty. 
When kind Nature bade, 
Our white shrouds we made, 
And wrapped us about— 

In blind faith, no doubt. 
Then woke: how surprising, 
How glorious our rising! 


An older scholar recites. 


From lower to higher, 

We reach and aspire. 

We'll do what is given, 
With trust in high Heaven. 


Then turn we, when ready, 
With faith true and steady, 
To spheres that await us, 
With nobier afflatus ; 


Old chrysalides leaving, 
Without care or grieving ; 
Hands reaching above us, 
To angels that love us. 


Platitudinous Ponderosity. 


A LeEcTURE (Serio-Comic). 


BY AUSTIN Q. HAGERMAN. 


In promulgating your esoteric cogitations, or articu- 
lating your superficial sentimentalities and amicable, 
philosophical, or psychological observations, beware of 
platitudinous ponderosity. 

Let your conversational communications possess a 
clarified conciseness, a compacted comprehensibleness, 
a coalescent consistency, and a concatenated cogency. 

Eschew all conglomerations of flatulent garrulity, 
jejune babblement and asinine affectation. 

Let your extemporaneous descantings and unpremed- 
itated expatiations have intelligibility and veracious 
vivacity, without rhodomontade, or thrasonical bombast. 

Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic profundity, pompous 
prolixity, psittaceous vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity, and 
vaniloquent vapidity. 

Shun doudle entendres, prurient jocosity, and pestifer- 
ous profanity, obscurant or apparent. 

In other words, talk plainly, briefly, naturally, sensi- 
bly, truthfully, purely. Keep from “slang”; don’t put 
on airs; say what you mean; mean what you say. 
And don't use big words / 


— He that loveth a book will never want a faithful 
friend a wholesome counselor, a cheerful companion, 
an effectual comfortcr. By study, by reading, by think- 
ing, One may innocently entertain himself, as in all 
matters, so in all fortunes. —Barrow, 


| 


The Flower of Love. 


[A Recitation for two Girls.] 


BY REV. WILLIAM O. CUSHING. 


| First Girl—(Dressed as for a ramble.)— 


| 


O’er the dewy hills of morning, 
Gemmed and starry-crowned with flowers; 
In the wild-wood, where the silence 
Whispers to the dreamy hours; 
In the meadows, where the lilies 
Wear their plumes and crowns of gold; 
Where the tiny, meek-eyed violets 
Hide within the mossy mold, 
I have sought this one sweet blossom, 
Beauteous as an angel’s eyes; 
Somewhere in its glory shining, 
This fair floweret of the skies. 


Second Girl.—O’er the dewy hills of morning, 


Gemmed and starry-crowned with flowers ; 
In the wild-wood, where the silence 
Whispers to the dreamy hours ; 
In the meadows, where the lilies 
Wear their plumes and crowns of gold, 
What sweet floweret art thou seeking ? 
Strange, sweet flower of wondrous mold. 


First Girl.—Where the haunted wild-wood arches 


All their silvery echoes tell; 
Every nook where sleeps the sunshine, 
Every lone, enchanted dell, 
I have sought, and dreamed, and wondered; 
Dreamed and sought, but never found 
That sweet vision, angel-haunted ; 
Fair and bright and glory-crowned. 


Second Girl.—Where the haunted, wild-wood arches 


All their silvery echoes tell ; 
Shining through the mystic shadows, 
Does this strange, sweet floweret dwell? 
Is it sweeter than the roses, 
With their perfume-laden cells ? 
Is it fairer than the lilies, 
With their golden-tinted bells ? 


First Girl—Somewhere in the bloom of Summer, 


Somewhere in the woof of gold; 
Like a diadem of beauty, 
Do its wondrous leaves unfold. 
It is sweeter than the roses, 
With their perfume-laden cells ; 
It is fairer than the lilies, 
With their golden-tinted bells. 
Beaming on me like an angel, 
Like a presence from the skies ; 
Somewhere near me, in the silence, 
I can feel its starry eyes. 
In the shadowy, dreamy wild-wood, 
By some hidden, quiet stream, 
I have felt its spell around me, 
Silent, like an angel’s dream. 


Oh! this weary, weary longing, 
Fills me, thrills me with its woe ; 
Tell me, winds from out some Eden, 
Tell me all my soul would know! 
Tell me, tell me, winds and waters ; 
Whisper through your silent dells, 
Tell me lilies, fairy lilies, 
With your golden-tinted bells! 


Second Girl.—In the blush and bloom of summer, 


In its shining woof of gold, 
This sweet vision, angel-haunted, 
Never shall thine eyes behold. 
In the shadowy, dreamy wild-wood, 
In some lone, enchanted dell, 
Winds and waters cannot whisper, 
Cannot this sweet mystery tell. 


Somewhere in the Land Immortal, 
Where its radiance never dies; 
By some shining, golden portal, 
Blooms this floweret of the skies. 
On the diadems of angels, 
On the thrones and crowns above, 
This is written, that the sweetest, 
Fairest flower of Heaven is Love. 


All the bliss of all the angels, 
All the glory of the skies, 
Wrapt, enfolded in the petals, 
Of this one sweet floweret lies. 
Plucked for thee by angel fingers, 
All thy longings shall be stilled, 
Thou shalt see, in Heaven's bright dawning, 
All thy holiest dreams fulfilled, 
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Concord and Lexington, 1775. 


In the midst of all this excitement, General Gage, 
the royal governor, called the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts together, and then, changing his mind, dissolved 
it before it had met, by a proclamation dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1774. Upon this, all the members elected to 
the legislature came together, by agreement, without 
asking his leave, and organized themselves as a Provin- 
cial Congress. They at once began to get the militia 
into good working-order ; and a quarter of the militia- 
men were called “ minute-men,” and were bound to as- 
semble at the very shortest notice. Then the Provin- 
cial Congress saw to the collecting of arms and am- 
munition, and stored these at Concord and Worcester ; 
and, in short, the governor found himself in more 
trouble than if he had allowed the legislature to meet. 
Meanwhile British troops kept arriving in Boston ; and 
General Gage kept sending out spies in disguise to find 
where the military stores of the patriots were deposited ; 
and they in turn kept careful watch on his movements, 
lest he should send out to capture these same stores, 
It was agreed that a special watch should be kept at 
Charlestown, and that, if it was known at any time that 
a large force was preparing to go out of Boston at night, 
a lantern should be hung out from the North Church, 
by way of signal. 

One night the watchers on the Charlestown side of 
Charles River saw the lantern gleaming in the steeple. 
Instantly all were in motion ; and messengers went rid- 
ing in all directions. Other messengers had meanwhile 
been sent across in boats from Boston ; and one of these, 
named Paul Revere, mounted a horse immediately after 
landing, and galloped out to Medford, to a house where 
the patriotic leaders, John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
were sleeping. 

“Do not make so much noise,” said the soldier on 
guard before the house. 

“Noise!” said Paul Revere. “ You'll have noise 
enough before long. The regulars are coming out.” 
So he galloped on from house to house, awakening all 
the principal farmers; and we may well suppose that 
there was no more sleep in any house that night, after 
Paul Revere had passed by. 


Meantime some eight hundred British soldiers, em- 
barking in boats at the foot of Boston Common, crossed 
to what is now East Cambridge. They marched silently 
along the marshes; when suddenly the bells of the 
country-towns began to ring, and it was plain that the 
alarm had been given. Paul Revere and the other 
scouts had done their work well. The commanding of- 
ficer of the British then sent back for more troops, and 
Major Pitcairn was sent forward with two or three hun- 
dred infantry, having orders to secure the two bridges 
at Concord. But when Pitcairn passed through Lex- 
ington, at four in the morning, April 19, 1775, he found 
sixty or seventy militia collected on the green, com- 
manded by Capt. Isaac Parker. 


“Ye villains, ye rebels, disperse !” cried the English 
officer, “Why don’t ye lay down your arms ?” 

Then the British soldiers fired ; and the Americans 
fired in return, but did little damage. Eight of the 
Americans were killed and ten wounded ; and this was 
the first blood shed in the Revolutionary War. 


After this the British, or “regulars,” marched on to- 
wards Concord, giving three huzzas. By this time the 
main body had come up and joined them. While this 
went on the Concord people were removing their mili- 
tary stores to the woods for safety. Then the minute- 
men, who had been hurrying towards Concord, — to 
the number of about four hundred and fifty in all,— 
‘ook up a position on the high ground near what is called 
the “North Bridge,” which is just out of the village. 
They could see the British soldiers moving about the 
street, destroying military stores and provisions, cutting 
down the liberty-pole, and setting the court-house on 
fire. Then the officers of the minute-men decided to 
march down to the bridge, and at least drive away the 


British soldiers who were stationed there. Captain 
Isaac Davis, of Acton, said proudly, “I haven’t a man 
that is afraid to go ;’ and he and his company marched 
at the head. 

When they reached the bridge, the British soldiers 
fired, and Davis fell dead. Then Major Buttrick called, 
“Fire! for God’s sake, fire!” Then the Americans 
fired, and the regulars retreated in great disorder, one 
man being killed, and several wounded. But the Amer- 
icans knew that they were too few to attack the main 
body, until it should have set out on its return. 

When the British troops had destroyed all the military 
stores they could find at Concord, they prepared to re- 
turn, carrying with them their wounded. They were 
now sixteen miles from Boston, and they were not to go 
back as easily as they came. The bells and guns had 
roused the whole country round, and men came hurry- 
ing from all directions, commonly in their shirt sleeves, 
without order or discipline, but with guns in their hands, 
and every man ready to shelter himself behind a stone 
wali or atree. A British officer wrote afterwards, that it 
seemed as if men dropped from the clouds. Sometimes 
there were companies of minute-men, and at other times 
only single farmers. Every mile that the tired English 
soldiers marched from Concord to Lexington, they had 
more and more opponents, who kept firing from behind 
walls and trees; so that men were constantly falling, 
wounded or killed. At last the British soldiers fairly 
ran. There was great confusion. Their ammunition 
was almost gone, and they would have had to surren- 
der, had not Lord Percy marched out to meet them 
with re-enforcements, and formed his troops into a hol- 
low square at Lexington. Into this square the tired 
fugitives ran, and were safe at last. 

“ They had to lie down for rest on the ground,” an 
English historian says, “their tongues hanging out of 
their mouths, like dogs after a chase.” 

Lord Percy had now eighteen hundred men under 
him, and he retreated more slowly for the rest of the 
way; but he was pursued to Boston by greater and 
greater numbers, and was constantly fired upon, and his 
troops were glad, at sunset, to get under protection of 
the guns of the men-of-war. The British had suffered 
nearly three times as much in “ killed, wounded, and 
missing,” as the Americans. 

Great was the excitement produced throughout all 
the colonies, and great was the wonder in England, 
over this astonishing retreat of regular officers before 
provincials. The American farmers, the English said, 
had been called “too cowardly to face the regulars,” 
and yet the affair had turned out a flight of the English, 
and “Lord Percy’s activity was in running away.” 
This was very unjust to Lord Percy, who was a brave 
officer ; but it shows the feeling that existed in Eng- 
land. And in America, this day was the real begin- 
ning of the Revolution. Samuel Adams, when he 
heard the guns at Lexington, exclaimed, “Oh, what a 
glorious morning is this!” for he knew that the contest 
would end in the freedom of the colonies. President 
Jefferson said afterwards, “Before the 19th of April, 
1775, I never had heard a whisper of a disposition to 
separate from Great Britain.” 

—Young Folks’ History of the United States: Higginson. 


— Great care is to be taken that our studies en- 
croach not upon our sleep: this I am sure; sleep is 
the great balsam of life and restorative of nature, and 
studious sedentary men have more need of it than the 
active and laborious. We are to lay by our books and 
meditations, when we find either our hearts or stomachs 
indisposed upon any occasion ; study at such time 
doing great harm to the body, and very little good to 
the mind.—Zocke. 


— True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. 
It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the oc- 
casion. — Webster. 

—Virgil has the majesty of a lawful prince, and Statius 
only the blustering of a tyrant.—Dryden. 


Department for Written Examinations, 


Examination Papers—Newport, R. L. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, 1874. 
MUSIC, 

- What effect has a dot upon a note, when placed after it? 
- What does a dash after a figure denote ? 
» Where does the middle scale of C begin? Where end? 
. What is an interval ? 
- Name the kinds of Scales. 
What is the difference between a slur and a tie ? 
- Write a quarter note, eighth note, quarter rest, slur, and tie. 
. Write two measures in the key of C. 
How many beats to a measure in six-eight time ? 
What do these signs denote? pp ff 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. How many eggs at 20 cents a dozen can be bought for go 
cents ? 

2. A boy sold onions at 20 cents a bunch, and received $1.40 
how many bunches did he sell ? 

3. A boy having one dollar bought a knife for 40 cents, a top 
for 10 cents, some oranges for 25 cents, and marbles for 21 cents 
how much money had he left ? 

4. 7 times 12 are how many times 6? 

5. The interest of one dollar is 6 cents a year; what is the in- 
terest of $4 for 2 years? 

6. If coffee is 60 cents a pound, what part of a pound can you 
buy for 50 cents? 

7. How many sevenths is7 and }? 

8. How many gills in 1 gallon, 2 quarts, and 1 pint? 

g. A man gave to one boy § of an orange, to another }, to an- 
other 1}, and had $ of an orange left; how many oranges had he 
ut first ? 

10. A boy had 30 marbles, lost 4 and found 10; he then divided 
what he had among 6 boys; how many did he give to each? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. What is Arithmetic? What is Numeration? 

2. Rule for writing numbers. Write two millions sixty thou- 
sand one hundred seven. 

3- Add these numbers—2,o40o—seven hundred eighty-four — and 
MDCXCV. 

4. Write the letters used in Roman Notation. 

5. Define Minuend, Multiplicand, Product, Quotient, and Di- 
visor. 

6. If you earn $400 a year, and pay $12 a month for board, 
367 a year for clothes, $99 a year for other expenses, how much 
‘an you save in three years ? 

7. Define Short Division, and give an example. 

8. If bank stock worth $3,570,000 be divided into shares of $500 
how many shares will there be? 

9. From 16,984,672 subtract 15,992,800, and prove the operation. 

10. What is the value of 6,844 + 7,962 + 1,284,674 — 344,006 X 


304 + 16? 


OY Auaw = 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What is the earth? Its shape? Diameter? What are its mo- 
tions ? 

2. What imaginary lines bound the Torrid Zone? How far are 
they from the Equator ? . 

3. What causes day and night? Change of Seasons? 

4. Define Peninsula, Island, Sound, Strait, Desert, and give an 
example of each. 

5. What are some of the productions of the temperate zones? 
From what zones do we obtain cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, and 
other spices ? 

6. Name the races of mankind, and state to what race the Indi- 
ans of this country belong. 

7. What is the Government of this country? Of England? 

8. Give the capitals of the Eastern or New England States. 

9. Mention a State noted for its manufactures, one noted for 
wheat and other grains, one for cotton, one for tobacco, and one 
for its garden produce. 

10. What are the most useful animals in the United States, Lap- 
land, Africa, Russia, and India ? 


Spelling. 


Shakespeare, of all men the most expressive, used fif- 
teen thousand words. Dr. Johnson, with all his love 
for Latin derivatives, used eight thousand. Ordinarily, 
men following literary pursuits use five or six thousand. 
Yet the average spelling-book found in the public 
schools, and studied from beginning to end by a large 
part of the pupils, contains fifteen thousand words. 
Spelling-books are not wanting that contain forty thou- 
sand. Now add to these facts this other fact, that 
spelling is one of the stupidest studies, giving the least 
possible amount of mental discipline, and is it not 
proper to ask if it would not be an open blessing to 


reduce the*spelling requirements of the public schools? 
Syzyey, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

KITTERY. — The citizens at their town meeting voted $3,200 for 
their common schools, and $500 for the continuance of the free 
High School, besides $200 for the contingent expenses of the 
same. Last year this latter sum was paid by District No. 9, where 
the school is located. This school will begin April rgth, under 
the charge of Mr. F. E. Rowell. Besides the usual contest in 
spelling, the scholars of this town have had a competitive examin- 
ation in practical Arithmetic, with very satisfactory results to their 
teacher and themselves. 


MAYSVILLE.— Mr. John Allen has given to the town $1,250, the 
interest of which is to be used for the support of a free High 
School. This school has become, under the care of Mr. A. L. 
Hardy, very popular. Mr. Hardy has had charge of the school 
since its establishment. 


DENNYSVILLE.—Dennysville is a town of less than five hundred 
inhabitants, which spent last year over two thousand dollars for 
the support of an excellent system of public schools, besides one 
thousand dollars for the building of a new school-house ; is free 
from, debt, has a surplus of fifteen hundred dollars in cash funds 
on hand, and not a dollar of unpaid taxes outstanding. This little 
burg is an example worthy of the imitation of many larger towns. 


WILTON.—A correspondent writes: The school at Wilton Acad- 
emy is in a most flourishing condition. The number of pupils this 
term is unusually large. The manner of instruction under the old 
board of teachers is very satisfactory to all concerned. Prof. D. 
T. Timberlake, the able principal, is a native of Livermore, and a 
graduate of Bowdoin College. 


BANGOR. — Miss Hallowell, first assistant in the Bangor High 
School, has accepted a position in Wellesley College, Mass., at a 
salary of$1,800. The promotion is well merited, as Miss H. is one 
of the finest teachers the school has ever had, says the Democrat. 


GARDINER.—The school committee have arranged for a change 
of readers in our public schools, and the city council thereupon 
told them by a censurable vote that they ought not to have done it. 
The city schools began Monday, April 7th. Nearly all the teach- 
ers employed last year have been retained. 


LEwIsTon.—Sixty-one teachers have been employed during the 
past year. The city paid $11,745 for support of poor last 
year. The cost of school-house repairs was $3,241; the cost of 
schools was $35,076. It is stated that the plan of furnish- 
ing text-books to schools by the city has materially tended to in- 
crease the attendance upon public schools in Lewiston. 


New Hampshire. 


The New Hampshire School Report. 
[Concluded from last week.] 

The late superintendent appears to no better advantage in hand- 
ling figures than in other particulars. His tabular statements show 
so large a variance from the report of 1873 in the figures of some 
half the counties of the State, that any person at all intelligent in 
work of this kind will at once discover that there must be great 
blundering somewhere. Rockingham county, in which the report 
for 1873 shows the average attendance of scholars to have been 
7,187, while that of 1874 shows 6,477 only, is an example. The 
schools of a county do not become depleted in this wholesale man- 
ner. A glance along the column shows the blunder to be in con- 
nection with the large town of Exeter, which is marked “no re- 
turn.” A simple postal card sent to the school officers of that 
town would undoubtedly have brought the correct figures; or at 
any rate the figures of the former years should have been used 
rather than vitiate the whole report by such an omission. Another 
blunder in connection with this same town makes the amount of 
school tax for each scholar, as given in the Report of the Board 
of Education, $5.56, while the tabulated figures show it to have 
been $7.76. But there is no space to pursue this matter further. 

The portion of the report furnished by the present Superintend- 
ent embraces an account of his valuable institute work, a feature 
that has given peculiar value to all his annual reports, and makes 
them in uncommon demand. Two or three of the lectures were 
hardly. worthy of special record, and two or three of the excellent 
lectures were very badly reported, disfiguring the document. 
Among those whose lectures were superior may be mentioned Pro- 
fessors Sanborn and Quimby of Dartmouth, Knight of New Lon- 
don, Mowry of Rhode Island, Vose of Francistown, Orcutt of 
Lebanon, Avery of Tilton, Meservey of New Hampton, Superin- 
tendent Edgerly of Manchester, and Mr. J. W. French, a gradu- 
ate of Plymouth Normal School. The great work accomplished 
by the present superintendent in his management of the institutes 
has already been referred to. His suggestions and recommenda- 
tions throughout the report are marked by care and good judg- 
ment, and the chapter upon the éown system should command the 
special attention of those who are to guide in the educational busi- 

ness of the ensuing legislature. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The report of the Normal School, by the principal, in connec 


tion with the condition of the school at the present time, is very 
encouraging. One year ago the number of studeats was but 27, 
and these of not a very high grade. Now the school contains four- 
fold that number, and the grade of scholarship and attainments 
has improved most conspicuously. The principal and his assist- 
ants are commanding the universal and highest confidence of the 
students and enlightened friends of the school, the patronage is 
constantly expanding, and the institution may now be justly re- 
garded as solidly fixed in the confidence and affections of the 
whole commonwealth. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The rrational scheme under which the board of education is 
constituted has already been noticed. There is but a single notion 
embraced in their report in the document under notice. It it said 
that taxation “imposes equal burdens upon the taxpayers,” but is 
“far from imposing equal privileges” to the school population ; 
and upon this statement several pages are covered with the names 
of towns and figures to show the varying average sum expended 
out of the taxes upon a scholar in the various towns. Not the 
shadow of arecommendation upon the elaborate matter is furnished, 
either in this report or in any remarks by the late Superintendent 
elsewhere in the document. It is not easy to see any force in the 
long array of figures, so far as benefit by change to the small dis- 
tricts appertains; for it is well known that the smallest rural 
districts generally have the largest amount of school tax in pro- 
portion to the number of scholars. Consolidation of the small 
schools under the operations of a town system, seems to be the 
only practical mode to bring aid to the case. A proper board of 
education might well_take up this subject and give it an exhaustive 
consideration. M. B. G, 


ConcorD.—Miss Helen L. Webster, lately assistant in the Stet- 
son High School, Randolph, Mass., but recently elected first as 
sistant in the Concord High School, is a graduate of the Salem 
(Mass.) High School, class of ’72, and entered the State Normal 
School, Salem, the same year. She commenced the duties of her 
new position at the beginning of the present term, and is perform- 
ing them with marked acceptance. 


Vermont. 


THE spelling-school mania has invaded the Green Mountain State, 
and is now the favorite amusement. Rutland has just arranged 
for an orthographical match, with as much form as attend the Sar- 
atoga races, or the running for the Derby cup. 


- 


CAVENDISH. — At the annual school meeting in Duttonsville, 
March 30, Joseph Adams was elected district treasurer for the 
fifty first time, having been elected to that office in 1825, and has 
held the office every year since. 


MANCHESTER.—The Summer term at the famous Burr and Bur- 
ton Seminary opened the 24th ult., under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The school never has been more successful than it is 
now under the efficient management of Rev. H. H. Shaw. The 
seminary is in better condition than it has been for years, over 
$1,000 having been expended for repairs during the last vacation. 


BuRLINGTON.— Mayor Blodgett in his annual message thus 
speaks of the Fletcher Free Library of that city: “ This library 
will soon be opened to the public, and it cannot fail to be highly 
appreciated when the citizens become acquainted with the choice 
and varied selections of books it contains. The trustees have had 
a work of great care and responsibility in selecting the books, and 
I am sure their selections will prove most satisfactory. It is not 
only creditable to them, but to the donors through whose liberality 
this institution has been established. This library at present 
contains seven thousand two hundred volumes, and the work of 
cataloguing and the classification of the same has consumed much 
time.” 


Str. Jounspury.— The exhibition of the Middle Class of the 
Academy occurred Friday evening, April 9th. There have been 
245 students in attendance so far. 


RUTLAND.—This live place had its “ spell” on Friday last, forty- 
eight pupils of the public schools were pitted against thirty out- 
siders. Worcester’s and Webster’s Dictionaries were the prizes, 
the choice to go to the champion. Will N. Eddy was the victor 
and chose Worcester. 


RANDOLPH.—The Normal School has 119 students. 


Rhode Island. 


SPELLING SCHOOLS are still prosperous. We hear this week of tour- 
naments at Richmond, East Providence, Woonsocket, Pawtucket, 
and East Greenwich. As usual the public school scholars bear off 
the palm, and ofttimes it is one of the younger pupils. It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that in these contests the children do so well, 
for it is a practical test of the work of the school-room, conducted 
in such a way as to preclude all idea that it has been prepared for 
the occasion. 


PROVIDENCE. — Mt. Pleasant.—The private school kept at this 


place by Messrs. Jencks and Joseph E. Mowry, closed its Spring 


term on Friday, the 9th inst. Their flourishing school has gained 
for itself a wide reputation for the thoroughness and solidity of its 
work. At the recent election of school committee several 
changes were made. In the third ward Prof. E. W. Blake suc- 
ceeds J. F. Tobey. In the fourth ward H. H. Burrington succeeds 
Elisha S. Aldrich, and Rev. J. G. Vose succeeds Mrs. Anna E. Al- 
drich. In the seventh ward E. C. Peirce succeeds W. D. Hilton. 
In the eighth ward G. E. Whittemore succeeds Frederick Burgess. 
In the ninth ward James Ardern succeed R. K. Knowles. In the 
tenth ward Hugh Broadley and William Duffy succeed C. C. Hol- 
den and Edwin Reynolds. Attempts were made in two wards, the 
fourth and fifth, to elect ladies, and in the latter case the “regular” 
nomination was a lady, but in both instances the attempt failed. 


WARWICK.—A lively meeting was held in the O/d Warwick dis- 
trict on Friday evening, the 2d inst. A full attendance betokened 
unusual interest in the affairs of the district. Quite a contest en- 
sued over the election of trustee, which resulted in the election, by 
a large majority, of Mr. E. Dunbar over O. P. Sarle. Thomas 
Spencer was chosen treasurer. It is understood that the election 
of Mr. Dunbar is an endorsement of the policy pursued by the 
district the past year, and that the old teachers will be retained. 
Centreville.—The school here has been temporarily closed on ac- 
count of the appearance of the small-pox in the village. School 
officers should be empowered in all of our towns to enforce vac- 
cination upon every member of a public school. This is the law 
in Providence, and it results most beneficially not only to the 
school, but to the whole city. 


BRISTOL.—Quite an animated meeting was held on Friday even- 
ing, the 2d inst., by the tax-payers of this town to consider the 
general subject of retrenchment. Of course the public schools 
were looked after, and one or two attempted to advocate a reduc- 
tion of their support, but they were ably defended by so many of 
the best men of the town, and their economical management was 
so well shown by the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. R. S. An- 
drews, that the attempt to curtail their revenue was abandoned. 
It is a good thing for a community thus to meet with the public 
school system. No part of our political administration will bear 
closer inspection. 


RICHMOND.— Zhe School Committee —At the annual town meet- 
ing, held April 7th, Mr. A. B. Moore was re-elected a member of 
the school committee for three years, and Mr. N. K. Church for 
one year, in place of Mr. L. K. Barber, resigned. Nelson K. 
Church was elected Superintendent of Schools for the ensuing 
year, in place of Rev. G. Tillinghast, who has been superintendent 
or visiting committee for a number of years. The Rev. Mr. Til- 
linghast has done a very excellent work 1n this town, and his labors 
have been very fruitful. He will be greatly missed both by teach- 
ers and school officers. 


SCITUATE. — At the annual town meeting Mr. J. H. Field was 
chosen school committee in place of Rev J. M. Brewster. Rev. 
Mr. Brewster, during his membership of the committee, also served 
as superintendent, and the town will feel the influence of his guid- 
ing hand for a long time. He has removed from Scituate to Prov- 
idence, where he is settled over the Park street Free Baptist 
Church. The annual report of the school committee, prepared by 
Mr. Brewster, is out, and shows the schools of Scituate to be in 
very good condition. 


Woonsocket. — The schools of the Intermediate consolidated 
district closed on Thursday, April 9th, for the Spring recess. 
The exercises were varied by recitals, declamations, and dialogues, 
which were carried out in a very creditable manner to all concerned. 


HOPKINTON.—The Teachers’ Institute of Hopkinton will hold 
a session in Hopkinton City, commencing on Wednesday, April 
21st, at 9:30 A. M., to continue at least twodays. The Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, State Schoo] Commissioner, is expected to be present 
and give a lecture. Other lectures and essays may be expected. 
It is intended to make the session one of interest and profit. 
Friends of education are invited to be present. 


MIDDLETOWN.—At the annual town meeting Benjamin Wyatt 
and John Bailey were re-elected members of the schoo! committee 
for three years. George P. Leonard was elected for one year, in 
place of Charles H. Hazard, resigned. Town appropriates for 
public schools eighteen hundred dollars, same as last year. 


JAMESTOWN.—At the annual town meeting Wm. G. Carr was 
elected a member of the school committee for three years, ani 
Wm. H. Gardner for two years, in place of Hon. Elijah Anthony. 
Wm. H. Gardner was also elected superintendent of public 
schools. It was also voted that $400 be appropriated out of the 
treasury for the use of the public schools. Town appropriation 


last year, $250. 


TIVERTON, — At the annual town meeting $2,500 was appro- 
priated, $200 of it for incidental expenses for the support of pub- 
lic schools. Town appropriation last year, $2,000. We notice 
that there are no changes of the members of the school committee. 


PorTSsMOUTH.—George Manchester, Stephen T. Sherman, and 
Rev. Benjamin Chase were re-elected members of the school com- 
mittee for three years, John H. Cross was elected for one year to 
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fill the place of Rev. R. D. Hall, resigned. Town appropriations 
$3,500, same as last year. 

At the annual town meeting of school district No. 1, held April 
2d, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, — Samuel G. Arnold; Secretary,— Peleg T. Cogges- 
hall; Zrustee and Treasurer,—Joseph Anthony. The trustee was 
authorized to have the necessary repairs made, and hire the money 


to defray the expense. 


Massachusetts. 


Middlesex County Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, held in Woburn, Friday and Saturday, 
April gth and 1oth, was an occasion of unusual interest to teach- 
ers. The attendance was very large, and the hall of the Cum- 
mings.School, where the day sessions were held, was filled with an 
attentive audience. After organizing for preliminary business, 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, of the Woburn school committee, gave an 
address of welcome, which was fitly responded to by the president, 
L. F. Warren, of West Newton. At 11 o’clock, C. Goodwin 
Clark, of the Gaston School, Boston, read an essay on “ The Ab- 
surdities of Geography,” in which the special point urged was the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the scholar’s own country, 
State, and town rather than foreign countries, with their rivers, 
mountains, and cities of unpronounceable names. A class exer- 
cise in music was then performed by scholars ‘of the Woburn 
schools, directed by Charles E. Whiting. An excellent dinner 
was then provided by the citizens of Woburn and served in the 
Congregational church during the noon recess, under the direction 
of E. H. Davis, superintendent of schools. ‘ 

The afternoon session was opened with a practical lecture on 
penmanship by J. W. Webster, of the Hancock School in this 
city, who with a class and the blackboard illustrated his ideas. 
Joshua Bates, of the Brimmer School, followed with a very inter- 
esting and profitable lecture on “ Habits, Morals, and Manners.” 
The Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, then read an essay on 
“ What next in the Common Schools?” He spoke of the changes 
in the last ten years, and believed that in the next twenty years the 
method of education for the next generation would be decided. 
The common school system had been roughly jostled in the 
last ten years, and awaits a severe trial. The question how we 
should organize the great army at our command, so as to educate 
the whole people, is a great one. He did not believe in our pres- 
ent system of common schools, but thought highly educated teach- 
ers should be placed in the primary schools. 

In the evening, President Eliot, of Harvard University, lectured 
on wise and unwise economy inschools. His principal suggestions 
and criticisms were these: That no attempt to save money in the 
management of schools to their detriment should be made; that 
the ultimate object of public economy is to increase the common 
weal, and this has its root in the intelligence and morality which 
the whole promote; that there can be no good teaching of chil- 
dren without quick sympathy and perception in the teacher; that 
twenty-five pupils are as many as an average teacher can teach 
well; that itis a mistake to substitute superintendence for real 
teaching; that it is a mistake to employ an undue proportion of 
women teachers :—women, as a rule, stop teaching upon marriage, 
and, being weaker than men, are more apt to be worn out by the 
fatigue of teaching, and, with some of them, teaching is not a life- 
work, as it ought to be, but a temporary resort on the way to an- 
other mode of life. At the close of President Eliot’s fine lecture, 
Professor Churchill gave some readings, which were much enjoyed. 

The Association met on Saturday at 9.00 A. M. and chose the 
following officers for the year: President, John D. Billings, of 
Cambridge ; Vice-Presidents, $. S. Dunbar, of Arlington, Everett 
A. Thompson, of Woburn, J. S. Barrell, of Cambridge, Miss Ella 
G. Bates, of Newton, Henry F. Howard, of Somerville; Execu- 
tive Committee, N. T. Allen, of Newton, Eunice B. Dyer, of Chel- 
sea, Miss N. J. Miles, of Waltham, Calvin W. Burbank, of Lowell; 
Secretary and Treasurer, George A. Littlefield, of Malden. The 
treasurer’s report showed that $54.45 had been received, and 
$51.50 expended ; balance $2.95. The executive committee were 
instructed to inquire as to the feasibility of limiting the sessions of 
the association to one day only, although by so doing they would 
have to surrender the State grant of $25.00 yearly. After listen- 
ing to essays by Alfred S. Hall, on “ The Teacher’s Individuality,” 
and E. H. Lord, of the High School of Lowell, on “Grammar 
Considered as a Requisite of Admission to the High Schools,” 
and the passage of a vote of thanks to all who had contributed to 
the success of the meeting, the convention, at 10.15, adjourned. 


Essex County Teachers’ Association. 

The forty-second annual meeting of this association was held at 
Salem, on Friday and Saturday, April 9th and roth, and Lincoln 
Hall was well filled with the teachers and their friends who gath- 
ered at this re-union of the oldest teachers’ association in New 
England, which was formed at Beverly, in 1830, and has on its rec- 
ords of membership some of the leading names among Massachu- 
Setts teachers. 

The sessions were presided over by J. W. Upton, of Peabody. 
hi he opening essay was by Mr. S. C. Bennett, Supervisor of Music 
pe ~ Salem public schools, who gave an illustration of his meth- 
ods with one class from the Primary and two from the Grammar 


Schools of the city. Mr. Bennett closed with the bold assertion 
that “the methods of voice culture as taught in Europe are radi- 
cally wrong, and often injurious, rather than properly cultivating 
the human voice, and singers cannot be instructed to sing in tune 
by those methods.” In the afternoon, Prof. Walter Smith, of 
Boston, delivered a lecture on Drawing, which was discussed by 
Gen. H. K. Oliver, of Salem; Henry Moore, and J. W. Freeze, of 
Lynn. Then followed a paper by Miss S. J. C. Needham, of Pea- 
body, on the Schools of Berlin. She thought that many of the 
German methods might be introduced into our schools with great 
benefit. General Oliver took occasion, after the reading of the 
essay, to call attention to the “compulsory education law” of the 
State of Massachusetts, and spoke of it as a rattle of words, 
plenty of thunder, but no lightning. He said that the great num- 
ber of unenforced laws of the Commonwealth upon education were 
not worth the paper on which they were written. He might have 
said as much of all laws which are not executed. On Saturday 
morning, the Rev. H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford, delivered a 
valuable essay on “Language.” Officers for the following year 
were elected as follows: President, Edward S. Sargent, of Lynn; 
Vice-President, C. C. Hunkins, of Haverhill; Secretary, C. H. 
Goulding, of Peabody; Treasurer, O. B. Stone, of Salem; Coun- 
sellors, W. P. Lunt, of Newburyport; H. Hollowell, of Glouces- 
ter; P. Warren, of Lawrence ; Miss Jennie Colburn, of Salem ; 
and Miss Dodge, of Beverly. The association then adjourned. 


Boston. — The Boston Public Library has received from the 
English government a valuable donation of 2,500 volumes of 
drawings and specifications of American, English, and French 
patents. The series includes the English patents from 1617 to the 
present time, the paper and printing of which cost the English 
government more than £3,000. Boston has now the most com- 
plete studio for inventors and students in the United States, 
and on an average 150 students each month make use of this col- 
lection. 

AUBURNDALE.—Lasell Seminary. — All alumnz of this school 
are earnestly requested to send at once their names and addresses 
to Principal Bragdon; an Alumnz Association is to be formed. 
Also anyone knowing the whereabouts of any alumna will confer 
a great favor by sending it to same party. Lasell wants to know 
where her daughters are ! 


Connecticut. 


HARTFORD.—The class day exercises of the graduating class of 
the Hartford High Schools were held Friday afternoon in the 
large hall of the building, which was filled with an audience of in- 
vited friends of the class and members of the school. The hall 
was trimmed with blue, the class color, and the class motto, 

“Quod Facimus, Bene Faciemus,” 
was placed ina conspicuous position inthe room. Frank E. Hyde, 
president of the class, presided. The order of exercises began 
with a song by the class, to the air “Old and New Year,” the 
words composed by Charles H. F. Bliss. After a few remarks by 
the president, H. H. Saunders delivered an oration, and Miss 
Grace E. Cooley read a poem. A song, composed by Mary R. 
Williams, was sung by the class to the tune of “ Lovely May.” 
The following is an extract of the song: 
The leaves that all the summer time 
Dance in the rustling breeze, 
At dreary winter’s dread approach 
Are parted from the trees. 
And some are borne far o’er the land, 
Some float upon the sea, 
And some are seized and whirled aloft, 
Far from the parent tree. 


So we, dear classmates, soon must part, 
Must leave our school for aye; 

Each fleeting moment nearer brings 
Our graduation day. 

Each in the busy world of work 
Must take his special place, 

And every one, in different course, 
Must run his earthly race. 

Interesting class histories were then read by Miss Tunie F. 
Smith and Charles H. J. Bliss. They abounded in amusing hits, 
and were much enjoyed. Miss Mary R. Williams next read an es- 
say, and after a song composed by Miss Grace E. Cooley, C. W. 
Canfield read the prophecy, which caused much merriment. The 
exercises closed with a song, written by H. H. Saunders, set to 


A few sporadic cases of the spelling fever have appeared in 
Connecticut. Among the more conspicuous performances was one 
in Hartford, of which the following account is furnished by the 
press: “ The first spelling match of the season took place at the 
parlors of the First Baptist church, Friday evening, and was a 
complete success both in point of attendance and in the amuse- 
ment it afforded to the audience. Hartford has been sadly behind- 
hand in this matter compared with other cities, but now that a be- 
ginning has been made it is probable that there will be spelling 
enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic disciple of Noah Webster. 
At the match Friday night there were twenty-one on a side, Mr. C. 
B. Canfield and C. E. Willard being the captains. The words 
were given out by the Rev. Dr. Sage, pastor of the church, and 
the Rev. F. F. Emerson acted as umpire, assisted by Mr. E. G. 
Barrows. By the rules adopted proper names, derivatives from 
proper names, scientific and technical words and provincialisms 
were excluded. The words were first selected from Noah Web- 
ster’s spelling book, but that didn’t floor the spellers fast enough 
to suit, and a list of difficult wordspublished in the N. E. JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, Boston, was used. After an hour’s spelling only 
four were left standing on one side. Words were then given out 
to the latter, and the match was won by Mrs. Julius M. Lester. 
It should be mentioned that those who took part in the match were 
not selected on the ground of their known proficiency, but volun- 
teered in order to get up a match. The following words were 
among those which caused the most trouble with the contestants. 
They are given as they were incorrectly spelled: Remnent, akme, 
crudness, cabol, contem, guilless, glaceal, nickle, etherial, sinthe- 
sis, apothem, pascal, saccarine, architype, breize, retreive, confer- 
able, satir, capilary, poligamy, metonomy, perlew, friccasee, frank- 
incese.” 


NEw Haven.—Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, sailed 
last week for Europe, where he proposes to spend several months. 
The learned men over the water are making large preparations for 
his reception, evidently anticipating a rich treat from his visit. 

Mrs. Anna L. Biddle has resigned her position in the High 
School, which she has filled with marked ability since September 
1, 1872. Miss Eva L. Griffing, a teacher in the Webster Gram- 
mar School, sailed for Europe on Wednesday, April 7th. A party 
of about a dozen young ladies, under the convoy of professors, 
will make a tour occupying several months. By rare good fortune, 
which seldom happens to teachers, at less than a week’s notice, 
she finds herself out of the school-room, on the broad ocean, with 
pleasant companions, free of expense, making a voyage greatly de- 
sired by multitudes, but accomplished by few comparatively of 
“the profession.” 


Colleges. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Junior Exhibition passed off with great ec/at. Competent crit- 
ics say it was the best exhibition that has been seen in college for 
years. The fact that prizes were offered, of course furnished ad- 
ditional incentives to carefulness in preparation, and delivery. 
The articles were all excellently written, and with few exceptions 
well delivered. The singing deserves the highest praise. All 
honor to ’76 for what they have done. The following is the pro 
gramme: Music—Trio (original), Peace on the Deep; Prayer; 
Music—Chorus, May God protect Columbia; 1. The Charge at 
Balaklava, Jennie Larned; 2. The True Orator, Burton Thomp- 
son Beach; 3. Supposed Appeal of Kossuth to the Free Nations 
of Europe, Wilbert Celestus Blakeman; Music — Quartette,— 
Moonlight on the Lake; 4. Pulpit Power, Benjamin Coulbourn 
Connor; 5. The Defence of Lucknow, Edward Arthur Wilkie ; 
6. The Philanthropist and the Statesman, Joseph Fithian Andrew ; 
7. The Battle of Lookout Mountain, Charles Edward Davis; Mu- 
sic—Solo and Chorus,—Ring the Bell, Watchman; 8. The Law, 
George Silas Colman; 9. Michael Angelo, William Copeland 
Wallace; 10. One of our Customs, Timothy Prescott Frost ; 
Music—Quartette,—Cousin Jedidiah. The order of speakers is 
arranged by lot. The Ferry prizes were awarded the same even- 
ing, the first of $30.00 in gold to B. C. Conner, the second of 
$20.00 in gold to T. P. Frost. 

The term closed very quietly Tuesday evening at 6 o’clock. It 
has always before been the custom to close the term on Wednes- 


the air of “ Auld Lang Syne.” The following extract shows the 


style of the poem: 

As after sunset’s brilliant glow, 
The sun no longer seen, 

The twilight comes, and so we know 
How bright the day has been. 

The shadow of the parting hour 
But serves to makes more dear 

The sweet, calm days of student life 
We’ve shared together here. 

But now, like birds from downy nests, 
That with uncercain wing, 

Longing, and yet afraid to fly, 
Go trembling, fluttering. 

Our hopes leap forth to meet the years 
That stretch before our sight, 

And flutter with expectancy, 
Half dread and half delight. 

The class had been drilled in the songs by Mr. Irving Emerson, 


and the rendering of them proved very satisfactory. 


days, but as many of the students were in the habit of applying 
for excuses to go home Wednesday mornings, that in despair the 
faculty have decided to close on Tuesday and have done with it. 
Things will probably not go on long under this regime, before ap- 
plications will be made for excuses Tuesday mornings, for it is the 
nature of the average student always to want to get away a few 
hours before the regular closing of the term. 

Several of the boarding clubs have made changes in localities 
during vacation. The Alpha has moved from College street near 
Main, to corner William and High. The Chique Chaque from 
High to 93 College street. The Chronometer will soon move to 
William near High street. 

The past term has been marked by unusual religious interest 
among all classes. Although but few extra meetings have been 
held, much earnest work has been done privately, and with great 
success. There have been 28 men converted or revived, 10 of 


whom are members of the Senior class. The revival has all 


| 
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through been characterized by the deepest religious feeling, with 
almost an entire absence of the excitement which so usually at- 
tends revivals. A. S. U. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Dr. Labaree is here at present, laboring with the Seniors in 
“ Butler’s Analogy.” The spelling epidemic has struck 
Dartmouth. A trial between the classes is to be had en Tuesday 
evening, in College church, ten men from each class in the Aca- 
demic department, and two from each class in the Scientific, the 
proceeds to go to the boat club. Atno distant day there is to be a 
trial between Dartmouth and Tilden. The Spring recess 
of one week begins April 16th. Classes are to be examined the 
present week in those studies they have completed. . . . A 
full Jength statue of Daniel Webster, lately presented to the col- 
lege by Mr. Thomas Ball, now stands at the Acad of the college li- 
brary. . The religious interest which has been manifest 
here for months past, still deepens. The Y. M. C. A. of New 
Hampshire, held a series of meetings here April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
which were well attended. Daily prayer meetings were held by 
the students, and Sunday evening fills the church, a thing never 
before known in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the place. 
- « + « The Aggies go home on Wednesday, to give practical 
demonstrations of what they have learned about farming. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Prof. M. E. Cady, class of ’69, principal of the Troy Confer- 
ence Academy, spent Sunday, the 4th inst., in town, and occupied 
the pulpit of the Methodist E. Church, to the great satisfaction of 
his friends. -The spring term closed on the evening ef April 
6th, with the Junior Exhibition, which was unusually satisfactory, 
both in the performance of the class and in the musical accompa- 
niment. The members of college are scattered among 
their friends, a good number remaining in the vicinity, visiting the 
sugar orchards and playing at sugar-making. The vacation, for a 
rarity, istwo weeks long and more, the summer term beginning on 
Thursday, April 22. Announcement comes from Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., of the death of Rev. Edward W. Hooker, D.D., 
class of ’74. T. W. Darling, class of ’74, has just shown 
his genial face, visiting his friends in town. Leaving the interests 
of Middlebury at the Yale Theological School chiefly in the care 
of Messrs. Ladd and Tenney, he has for a time joined the teach- 
ers’ corps under Professor Stebbins, at the Collegiate Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. He brings good word of the success of this 
new educational enterprise. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Professor Snell’s meteorological journal gives the mean temper- 
ature for the month of March, 27.70. Depth of water fallen, 4.2 
inches; depth of snow fallen, 31.5 inches. The re- 
nowned Johnston brothers are in town. . . . Dr. Vincent 
has left for a six weeks’ trip to California on account of his 
continued ill-health. The annual report of the Agricul- 
tural College has just been published. Amherst is to 
have the third position at the Saratoga regatta. . . . Term 
commenced Thursday, 15th inst. Camilla Urso concert 
Friday night. 


Letter Nebraska. 


NELson, NuCKOLLS Co., Nes., April 10, 1875. 
Mr. EpiTor :—Having learned through the medium otf our val- 
uable munthly, the Avéraska Teacher, that the various educational 
journals of the east had combined, and are now printed as a weekly, 
1 hasten to send you greeting from the * far west,” though really in 
the centre of the continent. I am a graduate frem a Normal school 
in the * Old Pine Tree State,” and though I have sought a western 
home, the scenes of my childhvod and school. buy days are yet vivid, 
and the interest which attaches itself to all that tends to advance 

the educational status of my native State, remains undiminished. 
Great pains are being taken to make Nebraska second to none in 


New Publications. 


T.1m MasTeRY Sertes: Latin. By Thomas Prendergast. 12mo, 

second edition, London: Longmans ; 1875. 

Every year gives us a number of buoks to facilitate the learning 
of languages, and the advertisements heralding some of them claim 
that a plan has been found which makes the task much easier than 
| heretofore, 
| The student of languages, from an acquaintance with many of 
| these books, comes to regard an examination of any new “ method ” 
or “ course” as hardly worth his while, assuming that it is nothing 
but some different fo.m of the old grammatical process. We had 
included in this view the “* Mastery Series,” until we happened to 
read Mr. Prendergast’s exposition of his system, which 1s set forth 
in “The Hand Book to the Mastery Series.” We have since 
made trial of his method for two modern languages, and we be- 
came convinced that it is the true one. 

His manuals are books of about one hundred pages each, and 
consist simply of a series of progressive sentences, with the English 
equivalents of those sentences standing opposite to them—no 
grammatical explanation whatever. The foreign sentences are to 
he learned by heart by frequent repetitions, by which means the 
structure of the language and its grammar reveals itself, and there 
is acquired the habit of arranging the foreign words in their proper 
order, and speaking idiomatically. “ 

The explanations contained in grammars are, of necessity, mostly 
of a complicated character, and the logical rule is far more difficult 
than the understanding of the point it explains, when that point is 
exhibited in a sentence. This is shown by the fact that children 
who hear only correct speech imitate it, and speak correctly, 
though they cannot comprehend the grammatical rules which 
cover the very sentences they utter. Mr. Prendergast maintains 
that his method is precisely the child’s process systematized, and 
that the learner who keeps before him the same sentences until 
they are known by heart, and their idiomatic arrangement has be- 
come a habit, cannot fail to speak the foreign tongue with absolute 
correctness with the words that he knows ; and the acquiring of a 
larger vocabulary is then a simple matter. 

The books for Spanish, French, and German have been used in 
private study, both here and in England, with great success, and 
have been adopted in some of the large English schools. 

The author, maintaining that if the method is true for one lan- 
guage it is true for another, has prepared the present volume for 
Latin, the same argument applying, that it is far more profitable to 
fix the principles of the language and its idiomatic arrangement in 
the mind by means of sentences committed to memory than to be- 
gin with the round-about process of grammatical rules, This 
method does not propose to dispense with the reading of grammars 
at a later stage, but gives the pupil first the structure of the lan- 
guage itself, and thus prepares him to read a grammar intelligibly, 
because he has already in a concrete shape most of the informa- 
tion it contains in the abstract. 

Many readers of this notice will undoubtedly bear evidence to 
having spent years of faithful study upon the Latin language, with 
out being able, even, to read it with fluency. Any such, or any 
who have allowed their Latin to fall into disuse, will, we think, find 
this book an agreeable means of reviving and increasing their 
knowledge. 

The author invites the severest scrutiny, and we commend the 
book to the attention of teachers. W. E. K. 


LyMan’s HisTORICAL CHART: presenting the World’s History by 
_ Centuries, and containing all the prominent events of the Civil, 
| Rebgious, and Literary History of the World — liy Azei S. Ly- 
| man, Philadelphia, Pa: Jones Bros & Cx, 1003 Arch street. 


This chart presents the subject of Hi-tory by a novel and inge 
-nious method, the value and efficiency of which any intelligent pe:- 
‘son cannot tail to appreciate. The distinctive feature of the work 
‘is an appeal to the eye, and through the eye to the law of assucia- 
‘tion—a principle at once philosophical and practicable. lime is 
‘represented asa stream flowing from left to right, seven inches 
“every century. The different colours in the stream designate differ- 


its echoul Privileges. ; School-houses dot the prairies in every ent contemporary nations. When a nation’s history begins, its 
direction, like white sails upon the ocean. While it must be said color begins ; when one nation conquers another, both continue in 
that the people have not, as a whole, exercised proper judgment the stream under the color of the conqueror. The events in the 


in burdening themselves with local taxes, they may look with just 
pride to the numerous fine school edifices throug}.out the coun- 
try. At this place, scarcely two years old, a house with all mod- 
ern improvements has been built, costing $1.500, and it would 
be an ornament to many an eastern district where poor buildings 
now disgrace the community. 


history of each natiun are written down in the stream just where | 


they took place—those more prominent in larger type, those less 
‘prominent in smaller type. Thus the reader has the history of a 
period spread out under his eye in such shape that it takes in at a 
glance and impresses on the mind the relative importance of each 


‘nation, the particular history of each, and the contemporaneous 


An institute was held here not long since, composed entirely ot history of ail. LEmbodying as it does the essential principles of the 
home talent. Here teachers from Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, | object system of instruction, it presents a continuous series of his 
New Vork, Pennsylvania, and more western States, met together torical pictures in their most instructive and impressive form. For 
and abundantly proved that, at least, some good seed sown by east- the mastery of history no means could be more econvmical in 
ern teachers had been sown on good ground. Nebraska has talent the outlay of time required, no method more direct and wholly ad- 
enongh to make a strong intellectual State, and from what I know mirable. [he work 1s one of greatest value and importance, and 
of the State Superintendent and his counselors, I feel that the day we advise our readers to give it a careful examination. 
is not far distant when this portion of Fremont’s “Great Amer- 
ican Desert” will furnish brain power that will perform no small) Wurtz AND RIDLEY’s LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. Im- 
labor for the future welfare and government of our great re-, ported by Ginn Brothers, Boston. 
public. Compulsory education is freely discussed, and probably| This work, contains, as nearly as we remember, about 3,000 pages. 
some action will be taken upon the subject this year. Wishing Its preéminence among Latin-English lexicons is in its great number 

abundant success to your new enterprise, I remain, of interpretations of words in special connections, which show care- 
Yours truly, ful reading, and seem judicious, so far as‘an opinion may be formed 


Cc. W. S. 


rw reading parts of articles here and there. Its claim to much 
advance in its etymology is not sustained. Its changes have been 
made without sufficient knowledge or discrimination, and from 
| sources in part untrustworthy. Moreover, the absurdities of assibi- 
lating and digammating the Greek breathings, and of the passing of 
continuous sounds to explosives, have been retained, as if it were 
not yet settled that water does not tend to run up hill, 

For schvol use, Crosby and Schem’s Latin English L-xicon seems 
admirable, giving methodically, compactly, and in type pleasant to 
the eye—all that most young students would obtain trom larger 
lexicons, except the too costly and bu ky one named above. 1. p, 


Case’s MAP OF THE UNITED Starrs, the British Provinces, Mex- 
ico, and part of the West Iv dies. Compiled from the latest Gov- 
ernment Maps and other official sources, Hartford: O. D. Case 
& Co., publishers ; 1874 
This map hangs in our office, and attracts the attention of our 

friends by its beautiful appearance and its many striking excel- 

lences. While it is somewhat difficult to set forth the good points 
of a map, except by representing its exact form and features, we 
take pleasure in referring to the following valuable elements: It 
presents the whole extent of country, from ocean to ocean, at one 
view, with all the physical features of each section, State and Terri- 
tory, beautifully represented, The mountain topography, the lake 
and river systems, the valleys, plains, watersheds, and coast lines, 
are delineated with a remarkable degree of clearness. As a county 
map it is complete, and as a railroad map it shows all the lines in 
operation in the United States, the British Provinces, and Cuba. 

In fidelity of details, accuracy of outline and location, beauty in 

finish, it is the most reliable and authoritative map of the United 

States yet published, and is equally fitted to the wants of schools 

and colleges, business and professional men, families and libraries. 

Its size is 544 by 6 feet, and forms a useful ornament for the walls 

of the school, the office, or the dwelling. 


CARMINA YALENSIA: A collection of Yale College Songs, with 
Music and Piano-Forte Accompaniment. Compiled by Ferd. 
V. D. Garretson. Enlarged edition, with Popular New Songs. 
Arranged by J. O. Heald and S. T. Dutton. New York: 
Taintor Brothers, 678 Broadway. 


The Yale spirit and customs are embodied in these songs, 
and the words, as well as the music, will bring back to the 
Yale alumnus the jolly occasions and festivals of college life, when 
the class songs enlivened the intervals of study. Every Yale grad- 
uate will have a copy of the Carmina, and the alumni of other cul- 
leges would enjoy it. 


Happy Hours: A collection of Songs for Schools, Academies, 
and the home circle. by Howard Kingsbury, assisted by Rev. 
Altred A. Graley. New York: Taintor & Brothers, No. 678 
Broadway ; 186 
An excellent collection of tunes and words. 


The American Fournal of Science and Arts for March contains 
LeConte on some Phenomena of Binocular Vision ; Prof. Gray on 
Jeffries Wyman; Cephalopods of the Northern Atlantic; Trap- 
Rocks of the Connecticut Valley ; with short articles on Geology, 
Natural History, and New Tertiary Mammals, The April num- 
ber contains the following articles of interest to teachers: History 
of Young’s Discovery of his Theory of Colors ; Recent Progress 
and Present State of Systematic Botany ; and Scientific Intelligence 
on Chemistry, Botany, and Natural History. 

The Fournal of the Women’s Education Union, edited by Miss 
Shirreff and Geo, C. T. Bortley, London, is the organ of the Na- 
tional Union for the Education of Women of ail Classes, and con- 
tains matter of interest tu those who seek the higher education of 
women in America. Price, sixapence. Chapman & Halli, 193 Pic- 
cad lly, London, W. 

Litteil’s Living Age for April to has three articles of interest to 
teachers: [he Heart of Afr:ca and the Stave-Trade, Zu. Xeview ; 
Saxon Studies—Part VI., by Julius Hawth rne, Contempo. Review ; 
and Have We Iwo Brains? Cornhill Mag. 

L. Prang & Co. publish a pampaiet of 54 pages, containing a 
c urse of three lectures on * Industrial Drawing in Public Schools,” 
addiessed to the principals and teachers of tie primary, grammar, 
and high schools ot the city of Boston by Walter smith, Art Mas- 
ter and State Director of Ari Edu-ation, 

4 ducation of the Kindergarten, No. 1, is a valuable contribution 
on the subject of the Nursery and Kindergarten, by Elizabeth P. 
P.abody, Cambridge, Mass. This lite pamphiet of thiity four 
pages contains much that is valuable io those who are inquiring 
concerning the objects and methods of this system of child instruc- 
tion, 

The Unitarian Review, or April, has among other articles of in- 
terest, The Struggles of Science, by (Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D; A 
Remarkable Seif made Man, by John L. Sibley; The Concord 
Fight, by Rev. Grindale Reynolds. 

Dr. kdward H. Clarke's Address to the Legislative Committee, 
on “ Drainage and Sewerage,” appears in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal of April 1. Other articles of interest are: Re- 
cent Progress in the Treatment of Throat Diseases, and Pubiic 
Parks and Public Health. 

‘Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary, compiled from the quarto and 
school dictionaries, by Loomis J. Campbell, illustrated with nu- 
merous cuts, and containing tables, lists of foreign words and 
phrases, rules for spelling, etc., is a valuable guide to the spelling, 
pronouncing, and defining of over 1,600 of the common words o 
our language. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic persun in canvassing 
for this paper. Teachers, clergymen, school com- 
mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
community are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonials to do work for us in every 
part of the country. 


Your ad dress should not only be distinetly 
written, but fully'written. Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 
your State of the same name as your own, give the 


County also. 


When discontinuing remit at the rate: of 25 
cents per munth for all arrearages, and always al- 
low that one extra copy as a rule will be sent after 
you write, 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
sent postage-paid on receipt of price. 


Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tw<ed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 

“T can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, [talian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 


APPY HOURS A Coviection or Soncs 
a fer Schools. Academies and 
the Home Circle. By Howarp KinGssury and A. A 
Gratey, authors of ** Happy Voices,’”’ &c. - 
“ The best collection of Songs for secular Schools.” 
“ The best Words and the b st Music.” 
Board covers, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. Cloth 
bound, 75 cents per copy. 
ARMINA VALENSEA: 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. VERY 
POPULAR. New Edition Price by mail, ®1.75. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
15 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISES, 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ REQUISITES, 
GARDEN FURNITURE, and Decorations, 

IN VARIETY. 

A choice stock of Foreign and Domestic Nursery and 

Greenhouse productions. For sale by 


BENJ. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley Street (formerly No. 3), 
4 BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
AND 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


Ove side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 

ass No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, anc 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side ar: 
'wenty two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proo 
and can be written upon and erased thousand: 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
‘ail price, 10 cents 


For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. 
Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St,, Boston, Mass. 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 

z eacher Of many years experience. be 

of all who are in 

PM uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 

th ntly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 

T ~~ from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 

then .: edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 

ron = index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Cot- 
OURANT, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


J, 8, KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
.* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of of 


ims and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled ; in prices 


Moderate. Specimens of Pins of i 
hand. "Bed s of Pins of each Fraternity alwa on 
ges set with precious stones a specialty. 
Mates and . . 
per furnished. Orders by receive 
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The Schoolmaster’s Work. 25 | Mrs. Emma, Memoir and Portrait..... 50 

School Architecture, Revised b.dition, with 500 M1. 5.50 | Warsen, J. M., Science in Rugby Schoo!......... 25 

School Architec'ure, Practical Hliustrations.. ... 1.00 | Wirtias of Wy kehamand St. Mury’s Cullege.... 25 

. Ruraland Unyraded Schools..... .. Wiiim, J.. Teachers’ Conter nces and Libraries. 25 
Do. City and Graded Schonis,...... 1.00 | Wiuwenr, IT., Special Schools in Saxuny......... 
Do. Primary and Infant Schvols.... 50 Public Tus'rue ion in Dreaden........ 25 
Do. Public High 8 hools........... 560 | Wines, E. C, Memoir and Portrait......... aoe 

Scotland, System of Public Instraction.. .. 60) Wintersoruam, W., American Educationin 1796 25 

S condary Schoola and Universities.......... | Warr, WiLLiaM, Professional Siudies—Law.... 

J., Cambridge Sys'«m of Examinations 25 | Woxr, A., E 'neational Views..... ........... 25 

Se@urn, Treatment and Training of Iiots. ..... 25 | Worron, 81 : Henry, Edncstioual Views........ 25 

SeTON, 38. 8., Schools as they were 60 Years Ago 25 | Wartembery. System of Public Instruction...... 

SuEeipon, E. A , Object Teaching... 25 25 

SHENSTONE, W , The Schoolmistress..... .. 25| Woopsriper, W. C., Memo‘ra: d Portrait....... 50 

Sitsetrom, P. A , American Schools..... 25 | WyKrHama’ Mary College..... 25 

Simonson, L., ade t Sy ste in Switzerland .. 25 | Youse. THomas, Manual for lofant Schools...... 25 

Surtu, Ecsuipexr, Norwich Free Academy ..... 25 | Zurich, Cantonal School Code ard System....... 25 

SpencER, HExBert, Thoughts on Education.... 50 Federal Polytechnic University................ 


The above Treatises have all appeared as senarate articles in Barnard’s American Journal of Education, Any Book or Pamphlet on the List will ts 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receiving the price in postage stamps or money order. 
Address 


On orders of €20 a discount of 20 per cent. will be made. 


January, 1875. 
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Misfit Carpets! 4 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


very cheap, at the old place, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTCL 
VISITING CARDS, aut 10 varies 


With your name roe, rinted on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by ] cei t 
Sample sheet of ¢o different designs for printing sent with 


F ulton St., New York, each new order, 


N MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 


. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


(State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


Maynard & N 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. | 


oyes’ Writing Inks, 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published ata NORWICH UNIVER- 
SITY. 
: on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 

Address Prof. Cuas. Dorr, Northfield, Vt. 14m 


evoted to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Best writers employed. $1.00 a year; 


\z\ 

IS 


UNRIVALED. 13 | Louis, 


will please write for FREE 
TEACH RS Samples of Reward Cards, 
Helps to School Management, 


| Chreme Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 
F. BUSS & CO,., Educational Publishers, St. 
14m 


PY y 


On receipt of ts we wi 
i i their names, w 
ERS’ cre invited to introduction of THis RuBBER, and wil 


Address 4, H ANDREWS & Co., 


Nos. 211 and 213 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IIL. 
15 


TEACH 


N. B.--Agents Wanted. 


E B. BRIDGMAN, 


@- THE BEST EVER MADE! 


It is the cheapest. i 

It gives three or more rubbers in one. 

It is already twice recovered. 

It has no tacks to scratch the Board. 

The covering can never come off, or become ragged. 

It has clear, firm corners, so that any one figure can be erased. 
It is of the most durable materials—Axminster Carpet. 

It is cleaner to handle than any other rubber. 

It is not injured by wetting. ? 

It is the. handsomest article ever offered for this purpose. 


Andrews's Improved Adjustable Magic Blackboard Eraser. 


& 


Mail Transportation Cheapest. - - - Price per Dozen only $4.80. 


27 Washington St., BOSTON. 


!l mail this Rubber as a SAMPLE, postage paid. School Officers can thus supply their 
hen we will send the Rubber, as a saraple, by mail. 


be supplied on /ideral terms. 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liquid Black Diamond 
WALL SLATING. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Biack. 


, A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 

t is easily appli th ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a on blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be ee from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulten, corner Church Sts., N. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencli Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
«tone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over al] other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made thai will stand the application of 
vater and the usage ‘o which slates in schoo.s are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. BACH. 
No. 1, 544x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ 30 
6 x8% “ six 75 
“ 5, 6% x9 two “ “ 


Te above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1n stiff covers 
nad musiin. 

Copres of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
vill be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
f half the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Bratt! St.. Boston. Mass. 


JGAVIT. ALBANYNY. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillett s,) meme 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 3382, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


AWYER DRAWING RULES. 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “they are 
just what are wanted.” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 


Trape Mark, 


of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


| BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. | 
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NEW ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by 
busiuess men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1374), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Eradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentia’s without useless matter, 
And : resent some New and Original! Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjecis ap- 
propriate for an elementary work. Am important chapter on 
Logarithms has been added with tables to tour places. 

The Ge: metry centains Plane, and one book ot Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
lions for review and exercises for original construcuon. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the -ubjects. n 

to-thirds of the usual ume. 

EATON & BRADBUKY’S MATHEMATICS are 
useo whony or im the pubic scheos Bo.ton, 
Worcester, \ew Haves, Lowell, Cambridzr, Lynn, New 
Bedjerd, Norvih Bridgeport, Baneor, Biddeford. ace, 
Newport, Rutlind, Concord, Manchester. t'ortsmouth. 
Dewer. Nashua, Newson Somerv de, Chelsea. Glouc: ster, 
Ahijord Taunton, tiolyvke Adams, Pa:mer, 
A» herst, Mitdictown, Stamford Willimantic, ebsier, 
Bevery. Abington Piymouth, Watertown, Win. kester, 
eymeuth, Maribeoro; and a very large wun-ber of cities and 
towns throus hout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 


Dingle copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of halt price. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on aplication. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


System of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 


P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. I.—Words; No. 11.—Words and Definitions; No. 
111.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s “d 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 

Crosby’s Greek Series: 
Grammar, Lessons, Tables, and a new and revised cdition 


of the ANABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, and Citations 
complete. 


The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and partic- 
ularly invite correspond ~—also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO,, 


53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 12 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED. 


MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address, during the month 
of April, O. K. GERRISH, Geneva, N.Y. ; after that, at 
No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 15 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
We have imported from London the sheets of the Bible on 


and Minion, and have issued a Bible containing more that a 
Teacher needs for reference in preparing a lesson, or for use 
in the class, than any other edition sold. 


It has the TEXT from the best English pilates. 
Marginal References and Readings. 


Twelve of the best Bible Maps. 


Agents Wanted for Dr. March’s Great Work, 
“OUR FATHER’S HOUSE,” 


With its riches and beauties, its Blooming flowers, Singin: 
birds, Waving palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacr 
mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Blazing heav- 
ens, and countless beings in millions of worlds. We want a 
live young man or lady im each town and county. Good pay. 
Send for circular and full particulars. 


13 P. W. ZIEGLER & O0., 518 Arch Philad’a, 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
od oe men and women in selling our new and popu- 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings Splendidly wnitten, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions Entertaining, elevating, and in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. d for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch 8t., Phila. 


Agents Wanted 


For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
equaled for all purposes of reference. Shows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper piates by the best European 
artists, and beauiifully printed in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features in_new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. ’ 

i A few experienced canvassers wanted as GENERAL 
AGENTs. 0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ 


Tue CHAmprion Book oF THE SEASON. 


The Great South.”’ 


FOR 
es in SCRIBNER’S 


AGENTS 


800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this countryt 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on mos. 
liberal terms, by addressing 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, IIl. 


READ AND PONDER! 
$2.00 » $5.00 


PER DAY 


Made canvassing for our Business Stamps, Card and Linen 
Markers. They sell at sight. Wanted, Male and Female 
Agents. Send stamp for circular. 


PLAISTED & FARWELL, 


Rooms 4 and &. 3 School Street, 
15 BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted for 


Chronological Chart of the Genealogy of Christ. 
Index of the first lines of the Psalms. 

Bible Text-Book, or Index, 207 pages. 

Chron. Index of Persons, Places, and Events. 
Chart of the Lives of the Patriarchs. 

Table of Hebrew Festivals. 


Table showing Physical Features of Palestine. 


Table of the Names and Titles of Christ. 

Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures. 
Tables of Prophecies and Allusions to Christ. 
Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels. 


We bind these Books in our own establishment in elegant 
Turkey Morocco, and also in Levané with kid lining, and 
sell them at prices ranging from 


$4.00 to $10.00, 


according to binding: all TurgE kinds of type selliug at the 
same rate. The above prices are et, without discount. 
—— pages sent upon application. 

Address 


R. F. CUMMINGS, Agent, 


238 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy 


BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. 


MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 
With an introduction on | LOWPIPE ANALYSIS. 
By Geo. J Brusn, Prof. of Minera) in the Sheftieid 
Scientific School. One vol., 8vo. ood engravings. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

* Asa practical manual for use in the laboratory, the vol- 
ume has probably no superior in the English language, com- 
bining, as it does, the best fruits of foreign research with the 
persona! experience of the author.—V. 7rzdune. 

‘We are free to say it is the most complete text-book we 
have ever had the pleasure of seeing.’’— Vale Courant. 
Copies supplied to Teachers tor examination with reference 
to introduction at one-third discount, and free by mail. 
Published and for sale by 

FOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Wood's Resistance of Materials, 


NEW EDITION. 


A TREATISE ON THE RESISTANCE OF MATE- 
RIALS, and an Appendix on the PRESERVATION 
OF TIMBER. By Ds Votson Woop, Professor in 
Stevens Institute of Technology. A new revised edition, 
with considerable additions, new plates, etc., etc. 1 vol. 
8 vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


Also recently published by the same author, 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF BRIDGES AND ROOFS. Illus- 
trated with numerous wood engravings. With correc- 
tions. 1 vol. 8 vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


Copies supplied to Teachers for examination with reference 
to introduction at 33% per ct. discount, and free by mail. 


At wholesale and retail by 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LYMAN’S 


Historical Chart. 


This presents a Comptete History of the 
WorldPin a series of Plates, bringing be- 


est aid to the memory ever invented. It is ‘ History made 

easy.’ Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
JONES BROS. & CO., 

15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


IN THE 


NOTION DEPARTMENT, 


This week, will be found FINE three-pound Letter Paper, 
which is selling at 88 cents a REAM. 

Also Sterling Assorted Toilet SOAP—put up one dozen 
in a box—selling at 4714 cents a dozen. 

“The Soap is of superior quality, and is a great bargain. 
The paper is extra fine, and undeniably cheap.” 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OAK HALL, 
32 to 38 North Street, 


14 BOSTON. b 


Warren's New Descriptive Geometry 


PART ONE. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Adapted to Colleges and 
purposes of liberal education, as well as Technical Schoo!s 
and Technical Education. Part I. Surfaces of Revo- 
lution. The Point, Line and Plane, Developable Surfa- 
ces, Cylinders and Cones and the Conic Sections, Warped 
Surfaces, the Hyperboloid, Double-curved Surfaces, the 
Sphere, Ellipsoid, Torus, etc., etc. 1 vol. 8vo, 24 folding 
plates and woodcuts. Cloth, $4.00. 

‘‘ Professor Warren’s books are recognized throughout the 
country as the highest authorities on all branches of practical 
etry. His methods of classifying the problems by which 

the whole science is elucidated is excellent, and shows the 
hand of a master in the difficult art of imparting instruction. 

Such books are needed now more than ever, when there is a 

world-wide awakening as to the importance of technical in- 

struction as a branch of common-school education. The book 
is admirably illustrated with numerous folding plates.’ —Sc: 
entific American. 

Copies supplied to teachers for examination at two-thirds 


the price. 
WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place) NEW YORK. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Soci y Pins and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and pri lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent toa nant. Rent $20.00 


per month. N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


best paper, in three sizes of type, namely: Ruby, Nompareil,. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department is as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions an rties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED.—A teacher of proved experience as Principal 
of the High School at Eastport, Me. One entirely 
competent to teach the languages and the higher branches 
usually taught in advanced high schools, and to maintain 
proper discipline is desired. School year 40 weeks. Address 
CommitTTse, Eastport, Me.” 16 


ANTED.—A situation as Principal of a High or Gram- 

mar School, by a Dartmouth graduate of experience. 
Satisfactory recommendations given. Address “‘ F.”, Box 
314, Boston, Mass. 15 


ANTED.—A gentleman of experience as instructor de- 

sires to make an engagement, at once, for the ensuing 
year, as Professor of Ancient or Modern Languages, ina 
College, Academy, or private Address 
PROFESSOR, 210 Walworth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 15 


ANTED. — In a first-class Academy, a Teacher of 

Natural Science and Higher Mathematics. Applicants 
must be graduates of a College or « cientific School of high 
grade, — must have had two or more years’ experience in 
teaching the branches mentioned, and must purpose to give 
themselves to the work permanently. Address, giving refer- 
ences, Lock Box 50, St Johnsbury, Vt. 15 tf 


O LEASE,— Furnished, for a term of years, a long es- 

tablished BOARD/NG AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in one of the pleasantest cities of 
Southern ‘New England. Address, with references, ‘** H.’’ 
65 West :oth Street, New York. isc 


ARENTS OR GUARDIANS having to entrust young 

fo.ks to others for training and education, please address 
**Famity EpucaTion,’’ 697 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. 
references exchanged. 


ANTED. — In the New Haven High School, a well- 

quaiified iady Teacher. Must furnish good evidence of 
successful experience in discipline and instruction. Ability 
to teach German and Latin desirable. Salary $800. Ser- 
vice to begin May 6th next. Appa.ications not noticed within 
ten days may be regarded as not accepied. Address A. 
ParisH, Supt. of Schoo.s, New Haven, Conn. 14 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
years’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. |. 2 


ANTED.--A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daivy instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his position if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
‘ure on many educational] subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 

A. A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 354 IMPORTERS, } Next North 

Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 2 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

the important improvements made 
WAX WORK. in this branch of art by the under- 

signed, who is the sole manufacturer 
of the CELEBRATED UBBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 zz 


FW. DEVOE & CO, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
ish Models, 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 


Guyot’s Geographies 
Sheldon’s ader’s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST TH#t WORLD. 


They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex 
position of 1873- 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


*“““ GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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